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The Biggest Thing in Farming 
| Is Worth Saving! 


E is the most valuable thing we have. 
Every hour saved in crop production is 
an hour of profit at the end of the year. 
And that is where McCormick-Deering 
Tillage Tools come in! 


Whether you have need of fast-working tractor tools 
that till as many as 70 acres a day (the 21-foot disk har- 
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sections by storm, you can find the implement you needin = Gee ROTARY HOE 
field and orchard cultivators, rotary D. M. Gregg, Harrisonville, Mo., 






spring-tooth harrows, 
hoes, cover crop harrows, pegtooth harrows, quack grass 
harrows—tillage tools of every description, for tractor or 


says: “The rotary hoe will pay 
for itself in labor saving in two 









hree weeks and probably 
horse operation. for endl in increased yield on 25 
If you will drop in on the ame ee Enseing dealer acres of corn.” 
in your community he will show you the tools best suited b Dccac, Wenedion 
to your soil and crop needs. And he will point out a great -—pemtoenginatiner 225 Pe 





the job the rotary hoe docs in 
young corn. It leaves the soil as 
mellow as a garden” 


number of mew features and refinements. The kind of 
“Good Equipment” that “Makes a Good Farmer Better.” 
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606 So. Michigan Ave. OF AMERICA Chicago, Illinois 


McCORMICK-DEERING 
TILLAGE TOOLS 













Planet Jr. No.17 Single Wheel Hoe is 
useful every day of the growing season. it 
cuts hours off the time of hoeing. it plows, cul- 
tivates, weeds, ridges, furrows—in fact does all 
the tillage work in even the largest home garden. 
It does away with the dradgery 
of the old hand hoe. Does a better job, too— 
Closer, cleaner and deeper. It earns ‘back its first 
cost many times over the first season, and gives 
you the farm home’s rightful privilege—to enjoy 
to the full the fat of the land. ; 


Every farm should have a garden— 

every garden a Planet Jr. Write for 

catalog and our free garden booklet 
‘Home Gardens—How to 
“Grow What You Eat’” 


S. L. ALLEN & CO., Inc. 
Dept. 46-C 5th & Glenwood Ave., Phils. 
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TTON HELPS ON LAMBER 
STOCK AND SEED FARM 








hogs should go along with cotton 
on many thousands of farms in the Soutl.; 
and on larger ones beef cattle and sheep 
should have a place. Cotton and livestock 
can easily be made to work together and 
be helpful one to the other. 

The greater part of “Greenlands Farm” 
is well adapted to livestock production, 
so. we only plant cotton on slightly above 
100 acres, om a 1,00D-acre farm. There is 
a Charm im growing cotton and it is a 
great crop, but we would not be inter- 
ested in it as our only cash crop. It is 
our practice on lands best adapted to 
cotton te grow corn, interplanted with 
beans and peas, one year, and follow with 
cotten for two years, in order to improve 
the land and to provide cheap, good feed 


ing and feed are two items we try to 
keep in the forefront at all times. Even 
with cotton we exchange part of the seed 
for meal. 

It is easier to keep labor to help us 
with the stock, hog, grain, and seed crops 
if some cotton is grown; for like many 
white farmers, most Negroes would 
rather grow cotton than any other crop, 

To sum it up: We grow cotton because 
it is a good cash crop (and would be 
better af more farmers sold codpera- 
tively); it fits in well with our rotations; 
it helps us to get meal for feed at a lower 
price, and makes it easier to keep plenty 
of labor. Very few crops are as good, 
when there is not an overproduction. 

R. E. LAMBERT. 

Wilcox County, Ala. 

Editer’s Note.—Mr. Lambert, you will re- 


member, was sciected as a Master Farmer 
in 1927. 





| SPRING SOWED OATS | 


UE to the recent severe freezes the 
Georgia Experiment Station has re- 
ceived a numtber of inquiries in regard to 
the best variety of oats to be used for 
spring sowing. This station has con- 
ducted a spring sowed oat nursery for the 
| past three years and the following results 
have been obtained :-— 

Yield in bushels per acre 





Variety 1925 1926 1927 Average 
Fuighum ............ 5 52.9 38.4 40.6 
Texas Red Rustproof 29.7 58.2 30.1 39.3 
OS RES 2.8 SB.1 28.3 38.4 
MEE icrstiondacvsnse 36 6.5 B.0 36.7 
Georgia Bancroft ... 23.1 49.0 33.5 35.2 


Fulghum seems to give the best aver- 
age yield of any variety tested, although 
Texas Red Rustproof runs a close second. 
It would seem that either of these -varie- 
ties would give satisfactory results for 
spring sowing. R. P. BLEDSOE, 


Agronomist, Ga. Experiment Station. 





By R. QUILLEN— Copyright, “1928, by 


Publishers Syndicate 
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“I guess TH give eight dollars to mis- 


sions this year. year I cut down on 
my givin’ an’ hod rheumatism all spring 


an’ two of my settin’ hens busted up.” 


“Pg ain't never took a drink! since that 
fime he got to feelin’ liberal an’ told 
Cousin Jim not to bein no hurry about 
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OME dairy cattle with at least a few 


for cattle, hogs, and sheep. Soil build- ~ 


payin’ back the ten dollars he'd borrowed.” - % 
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How Master Farmers Make Cotton Pay 


Experiences That Have Helped or Hurt Their Pay Day Checks 


the mistakes they have discovered and learned to 

avoid are the best possible guides for those of us 
who have not yet mastered the art of growing cotton 
at a profit.. In order that we might learn these things 
directly from men who have conspicuously succeeded 
with cotton, we have asked some of our Master Farm- 
ers and others to speak for themselves in answer to 
three important questions as follows :— 


1, To what-do you attribute any important success 
you have had in cotton growing? 


"Tie methods of successful cotton growers and 


2. What important mistakes have you made? 


3. What are the essentials of success most com- 
monly overlooked by cotton growers? 


Under each of these questions, we shall now group 
the answers drawn from the personal experiences of 
men who have won distinction as practical and profit- 
making growers of cotton. 


].—To What Do You Attribute Your Important 
Successes in Growing Cotton? 


O THIS question the following answers were re- 
ceived :— 

J. W. Allgood, Cobb County, Georgia.—Good 
seefibed (I plow my stiff red lands deep in the fall); 
planting cotton after legume crops; and 
rapid cultivation. 

J. J. Boyd, Marion County, Alabama.— 
Selection of reasonably fertile soil; thor- 
ough preparation of the land; planting good 
seed; maximum fertilization by the Auburn 
Method; and intensive cultivation. 

S. W. Brown, Turner County, Georgia. 
—Reasonably early planting, with about 400 
pounds 10-4-4 fertilizer applied at planting 
time and a side-dressing of 100 pounds 
nitrate of soda just after the chopping. I 
have my rows about three feet wide and 
space the cotton 12 inches in the drill with two stalks 
per hill. I cultivate shallow and fight the boll weevil 
by hand-picking and poisoning with dust. I keep 
squares picked up and destroyed. . 

Cyp Bulloch, Meriwether County, Georgia.—The 
following practices have been responsible for my suc- 
cess: (1) Selecting well drained land and using pure 
seed; (2) preparing seedbed early and thoroughly and 
planting from April 1 to 15 in my section; (3) using 
well balanced, ‘high-grade fertilizer, put down just be- 
fore planting or at planting; (4) harrowing as soon as 
cotton comes up; and (5) thorough, shallow, and rapid 
cultivation until the cotton is made. 


J. B. H. Lumpkin, Marshall County, Alabama.— 
Making my land rich by growing summer and winter 
legumes, rotating my crops, and -using all the barnyard 
manure I can secure, supplemented by liberal amounts 
of home-mixed fertilizer mixed by the Auburn for- 
mula. Making land rich is my hobby. 

John R. Witt, Limestone County, Alabama.— 
Using carefully selected seed and putting on a well pre- 
pared seedbed, studying the problem of fertilizers and 
with the help of my county agent supplying the ele- 
ments of plant food needed. I have been careful not 
to overplant nor plant too early. Cotton is strictly a 
sun plant and can be dwarfed by cold weather while in 
the sprout or after it is up. 

David R. Coker, Darlington County, S. C—Last 
year we produced on one plantation approximately 154 
bales (of 500 pounds each) on 150 acres. Three varie- 
ties were planted, two of the longest staple and one 
which produced about 1 1-16-inches. A large propor- 
tion of this cotton has been sold at from 34 cents down 
to 25 cents for the long staple. Part of the 1 1-16-inch 
has been sold at 25 cents but it would not bring over 21 











N SEEKING the sure way .to getting bigger 

pay day checks from our cotton crop, let us 

hear the testimony of seven expert witnesses 
who answer out of their personal experience the 
three important questions asked by The Progres- 
sive Farmer. David R. Coker, of South Carolina, 
is a pioneer in the scientific breeding of the cotton 
plant, a. broad-acred and successful dirt farmer, 
and one of America’s highest authorities on cotton, 
clear through from seed to spinning. The other 
replies are from Georgia and Alabama Master 
Farmers. All these correspondents are large cot- 
ton growers who can speak with authority, for 
every one of them averages regularly from three- 
quarters to one bale of cotton to the acre. 








cents today. Our seed farm proper produced 110 bales 
on 93 acres. 

Since the advent of the boil weevil-we have not failed 
in any year except one to produce 75 per cent of a nor- 
mal pre-boll weevil crop. (In 1922 our crop was ap- 
proximately-two-thirds normal). In 1927 we had the 
wettest June, July, and August for many years, the 
summer raiffall being 27.77 inches at Hartsville. I 
mention these matters to indicate the measure of suc- 
cess we have had in growing cotton under 
weevil conditions. 

In his very first sentence, one of the Mas- 
ter Farmers lets out a big secret: “Making 
my land rich.” This declaration by Mr. 
Lumpkin is worth printing in letters of gold. 

Most of the answers given above empha- 
size proper cultivation, a few lay stress 
upon seed or variety, or upon fertilizing 
well, four give good preparation of the 
ground a high place among the essentials; 
but for the best results and biggest profits 
from every one of these other essentials, 
important as they are, an enriched soil is fundamental. 
And let it not be forgotten that legumes and intelligent 
rotation of crops that made a rich soil possible for 
Master Farmer Lumpkin are within easy reach of 
every one who wants to have high-powered farm lands 
and will work persistently through a period of years in 
order to put producing power in them. 


II.—What teapartent Mistakes Have You 
Made ? 


MONG the great days that come to any progressive 
man are those in which he discovers his mistakes 
and learns to avoid them. How we may profit by 

the mistakes of others.as well as our own is suggested 
by the important mistakes mentioned in the following 
replies :— 

J. W. Allgood—Allowing moisture to escape be- 
fore planting and allowing careless hands to cultivate. 

J. J. Boyd.—Trying to grow a good crop with a 
poor stand. ° 

S. W. Brown.—Not planting seed enough and not 
leaving stalks enough per acre. 

J. B. H. Lumpkin —My biggest mistake has been 
plowing too deep. 


John R. Witt—Planting in too big a 
hurry and therefore on a poorly prepared 
seedbed; guessing at the plant food needed ; 
and failing to cultivate intensively or rap- 
idly enough. 

David R. Coker, Darlington County, 
S. C—We have made mistakes in plant- 
ing cotton too early and too late, too deep 
and too shallow. We have occasionally 








put the seed too close to strong fertilizer and lost stands 
from that cause. We have sometimes used too few 
seed per acre, resulting in insufficient stands. We have 
on several occasions failed to keep ourselves well 
enough posted on boll weevil infestation and have sus- 
tained some losses that could have been avoided. We 
have not failed, howeyer, to produce ample ‘food and 
feed to supply our farms. ’ 

Worthy of special note is the mistake to which Mr. 
Coker calls attention in his closing sentence. After 
enumerating enough blunders to cause any ordinary 
man to falter and want to quit cotton for keeps, he 
suddenly finds comfort and takes courage from the 
thought of one scandalous mistake he was not guilty 
of—he did not fail, he says, to produce ample food and 
feed to supply his farms. At the very thought of being 
charged with such a thing, Mr. Coker, figuratively 
speaking, throws off his coat, rolls up his sleeves, draws 
a dead line, pops his fists together, and dares anybody 
to cross the mark and accuse him of it! This feeling 
of pride in growing one’s own home supplies ought to 
spread until’ the accusation that he doesn’t do it will 
become to every cotton grower in the South what. the 
courthouse folks call a “fighting word.” 


JI. What Are the Essentials of Success Most 
Commonly Overlooked by Cotton Growers? 


THIS question the following answers were 
made :-— 


J. W. Allgood.— Thorough preparation of 
land before planting; rapid but shallow cultivation 
(roots of small plants should never be exposed to the 
sun); gathering cotton as soon as it opens; sheltering 
the cotton after it is ginned the same as before. 

J. J. Boyd—One essential of success most com- 
monly overlooked is good soil. Many farmers try to 
bury their carelessness by using commercial fertilizer. 

S. W. Brown.— Using syitable land and géod 
planting seed of a good variety, together with enough 
high-grade fertilizer; providing a good seedbed; get- 
ting plenty of stalks per acre; and fighting the boll 
weevil. Many farmers fail to use’ top- or side-~ 
dressing. 


Cyp Bulloch—Giving the farm personal super- 
vision. Many farmers leave their interests to ordinary 
tenants who don’t care what happens and usually plant 
late and stop cultivating early. 

J. B. H. Lumpkin —Rotating crops and neglecting 
to grow winter cover crops and summer legumes. Any- 
one knows it is an easy matter to grow anything when 
you have rich land. - _ 

John R. Witt.—Selecting good seed, preparing a 
good seedbed, which leads to a good stand; using: fertil- 
izer Mtelligently; consulting the county agent and the 
Department of Agriculture by reading bulletins. and 
reading carefully a good agricultural paper. 

David R. Coker, Darlington County, S. C.—Some 
of the main essentials to fullest success most often 
overlooked by cotton growers are these :— 


1. To scientifically breed seed which will make heavy 
production of good quality lint which has brought 
staple premiums, 

2. The careful study of boll weevil problem and 
prompt application in the fields of “what we 
have learned. 


3. The use of sufficient well balanced fer- 
tilizer to start off the crop quickly and keep 
it fruiting rapidly. This involves several 
side applications of quickly available nitrogen 
(and sometimes extra amounts of potash on 
lands inclined to rust). Successful cotton 
production during wet years (which ate 


(Concluded on page 22) 
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E HAVE long since ceased to expect any 
W exe panacea or cureall for agricultural ills. 

“Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty,” 
we are told, and only by being always on the alert can 
farmers expect to protect their rights or secure fair 
prices for their products. There is no one measure or 
policy they can adopt and then say; “Our problem is 
solved. Henceforth everything will be all right.” 


Because no one policy will soive the farm problem, 
however, is no reason for doing nothing. Nor is it a 
valid reason for rejecting amy hopeful measure to say 
that it will not do all that enthusiasts predict for it, 
or that difficulties will arise in the practical working 


out of the proposal. 


It is in this spirit of cool appraisal that The Pro- 
gressive Farmer would approach the celebrated Mc- 
Wary-Haugen bill now before Congress. We can say 
of it as the writer used to say of woman suffrage 
some years ago, “It will not do one-tenth the harm its 
enemies predict, nor one-tenth the good its champions 
promise, but on the whole the net*result will be good.” 
And anything which promises a net benefit for agri- 
culture at this time deserves support. The farmer needs 
thelp anywhere he can get it. 


To begin with, let us summarize the outstanding 
features of the McNary-Haugen bill as it is now offered 
to Congress. It is not nearly so extreme a measure as 
the original McNary-Haugen measure introduced sev- 
eral years ago. In fact, probably 90 per cent of the 
people who denounce the present bill do not realize 
just how moderate and reasonable it is. Here is a 
condensed outline ‘based on the official text of the bill 
as now before us :— 

Its Purpose.—The bill aims “to promote the orderly mar- 
keting of agricultural commodities in interstate and foreign 
commerce” and will seek to achieve this result in three 
chief ways:— 

(1) By the control and disposition of surpluses; 

() By stabilizing against undue and excessive 

fluctuations; 


(3) By encouraging codperative marketing associations. 


Its Machinery.—A “Federal Farm Board” is .created con- 
sisting of the Secretary of Agriculture and twelve members, 
one each from each of the twelve Federal Land Bank Districts. 































































Cetton and Tebacco Advisory Councils —An advisory coun- 
cil of seven producers of each of these farm products will 
advise the board as to policies, etc. These councils will be 

by heads of agricultural departments, and coopera- 

tive and eral farm organizations. Thus there will be a 

separate “Advisory Council” for cotton, tobacco, corn, wheat, 

, hogs, and other ts. 

Special Duties of Federal Farm Board.—This board shali— 

) Keep advised regarding om prices, prospects, supply 
and demand, at home and abroad, with especial at- 
tention to the ence or the probability of the 
existence of a of any agricultural commod- 
ity or any of its food products. 

(2) Advise coiperative associations, farm 
and producers in the tment of p 
distribution, in order that they may secure 
maximum benefits under this act. 


Dealing With Crop Surpluses.—Whenever it appears that 
an aoo rong weneg dk large surplus of any basic agricwltural 


ew a estggraee 





the 


commodity has en produced, the Federal Farm ard 
may take steps to deal with such surplus, but not until 
“the board shall become satisfied that a majority of the 


producers of such commodity favor such action.” 

Hasty Action Prevented.—Any hasty action by the board 
is prevented by the provision that any “surplus control” 
policy shall not be put into force antil approved by— 

41) The Advisory Council representing that crep or com- 

modity; 


“ (2) Codperative associations or other organizations or 
state meetings of farmers producing that crep or 
commodity; 


(3) Members of the Federal Farm Board representing 
districts growing more than one-half of the product. 


ee: ma to Work With.—In dealing with crop surpluses, 
etc., the Federal Farm Board can sec a fund of $250/000,000 
to be set apart in the United States Treasury for this 


purpose. 
Remedies fer a Surplus Situation.—in case a serious over- 
production of cottom, tabacco, or any ather basic - 
tural commodity seriously depresses prices, the board may 
use its powers and its funds, working through cedperative 
@ associations or other agencies, 
(1) Removing or disposing of any surplus of the basic 
agricultural commodity; 
@) 
(% 


Withholding such surplus; 
(4) 


fnguring such dity «geinst wndue and ex- 
cessive fluctuations in market conditions, and 
Financing oe porehens. storage, or sale or other dis- 
position of commodity. 
Equalization Fee.—The board is authorized to lewy an 
“equalization fee” on any farm product — a peried of 
“surpias control” in order to imsmre an equality of returns 


Salaries.—Members of the Federal Farm Board will receive 
$10,000 a year for ‘ull-time services. rs of Co 
Advisory Council will receive $20 a day for time actually 
apent attending netessary meetings, etc. 

\ 
; il 
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general plan of the McNary-Haugen bill 











Such is the 
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The McNary-Haugen Bill: A Good Start 


and it seems to us that, though not a solution, it is at 
least a reasonable first step toward a solution, of the big 
problem of farm surpluses. - 


This surplus problem is manifestly too big for the 
individual farmers to solve. It is also too big for 
farmers to solve if they were all organized and were 
all willing to adopt a standard, uniform, official policy 
about acreage control. This is true-because the acreage 
planted is only one of the factors influencing crep pro- 
duction. Weather and bugs have a big say as to what 
yields shall be. Farmers may plaut this year, for ex- 
ample, an acreage which with average crop yields would 
exactly fit probable world needs. Yet if acre-yields 
Should drop to what they were seven years ago {125 
pounds) not nearly enough cotton would be produced, 
while if ‘acre yields should climb to what they were 
fourteen years ago (210 pounds), far too much cetton 
would ‘be produced and the “surplus” disaster of 1926 
might be repeated. If farmers keep on producing too 
much year after year, there is no help for them and 
they have only themselves to blame. On the other 
hand, they onght to be protected from occasional tem- 
porary surpluses which can be absorbed in 2 reasonable 
period of time. And Congress (which has given special 
privileges to many forms of manufactures and trans- 
portation) should not be unwilling to provide this pro- 
tection for agrictilture, if it can be safely worked out. 


And a reading of the above review of its essential 
features showld convince any thoughtful man that the 
McNary-Haugen bill is safe. If we were setting out 
to attack it, we should rather insist that it would be 
ineffectual than that it would be dangerous. Notice 
all the things that the Federal Farm Board must do 
before it can put a “surplus control” policy into effect. 
The board members from sections growing most of that 
crop must say yes. The Advisory Council composed of 
representative producers of that crop must say yes. 

CoGperative associations handling the crop must be 
called on for advice. State conventions of producers 
must be consulted. Acting with the full glare of pub- 


- licity upon them and with Congress ready to note a 


single false step, the Federal Farm Board must re- 
view the facts about the surplus, propose a remedy, 
and “become satished that a majority of producers of 
such commodity favor such action.” Furthermore, the 
members of the Federal Farm Board will have ‘their 
own reputation and their own jobs at stake. Farmers 
will move slowly at first and the board will move 
slowly at first. We see no probability of reckless ex- 
periments. On the other hand, we shall expect mem- 
bers of the Federal Farm Board to cautiously “feel 
their way” over a long period of years toward an ex- 
perience-tested method of helping farmers solve “the 
surplus problem.” It may be argued that the McNary- 
Haugen bill will not be effectual. We do not see how 
it can be fairly argued that it will not be safe. 


There has been a fot of wild talk about “farmers>ris- 
ing in rebellion against equalization fees on their prod- 
ucts” as if the board could fix a fee on its own sweet 
will and then ignore all protests against its ruling. 
Nothing could be farther from the truth. It cannot 
act till the farmers favor the surplus control policy. 
It cannot continue that policy if farmers through their 
spokesmen and lawmakers call for it to be discontinued. 

Everybody knows what happened to cotton in 1926. 
So long as government figures indicated a crop around 
15,000,000 bales, prices stayed around 18 cents a pound. 
But by the time it became apparent that 18,000,000 
bales or more had been produced, prices dropped to 
12 cents—or a drop of $30 a bale. Now if a Federal 
Farm Board had been in existence and could have used 
part of a $250,000,000 revolving fund ‘and a small 
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Standard Grades for Fruits and Vegetables: What 
They Are. 

Hew to Figure Fertilizer Costs and Formulas. 

Hints to Shippers. : 

Facts to Help You in Keeping Farm Records: 

How Should One Swap Cotton Seed for Meal? 

Figures on the Costs of Producing Crops—Have 
You Ever Figured Your Own Costs? 

Practical Facts and Figures About Farm Ma- 
chinery and Other Farm Equipment. 

Best Ways and Means of Marketing Crops. 












“equalization fee” in buying surplus cotton, and could 
have assured the consuming world that not over 15,- 
000,000 ‘bales would actually go on the market, might 
not farmers have received nearer 18 cents per pound 
than the 12 cents per pound they did receive for the 
bulk ef the crop? And would it not be worth while 
to pay even $10 a bale as an “equalization fee” if thereby 
$20 or $30 a bale could be added to the price? 


“Well, but next year,” we are reminded, “next year! 
In a case like that, what would happen the next vear? 
Fanmers having received a fair price im spite of an 
overproduction, would go ahead and-overproduce again. 
Wouldn’t they? They have always done it, haven't 


they? And they always will do it, won't they?” 
Well, we are not so sure about that. There’s a dif- 
ference. Heretofore if farmers made a big crop and 


sold it, they had no imterest in the carryover. Said 
Mr. Farmer at planting time: “The merchant or the 
spectator has got my last year’s cotton. He got it for 
@urn little and I don't care if the foses on it. Tl 
plant as much or as fittle acreage as I please.” But 
under the “equalization fee” plan, a different policy 
will exist. The Federal Farm Board wifl be instructed 
to say to Mr. Farmer something like this: 

“Mr. Farmer, we held up prices for you last year, 
but if you go ahead and plant a hig acreage this year, 
we can’t save you again. No, sir! We are carrying 
part of your last year’s crop now, and as soon as it 
even becomes known that a big acreage has been planted 
it will go lower; you will lose money not only on this 
year’s crop but last year’s crop also.” 


It seems to us a plan like that will be a much more 
effective “acreage control measure” than anything yet 
tried. And of course while we have used cotton as an 
example, the same principles apply in the case of 
tobacco, wheat, corn, rice, and pork. 


As for the effect of the McNary-Haugen bill on 
cooperatives, we notice that Congressman Pou of North 
Carolina says he is opposed to it because it will drive 
all farmers into co6peratives, while an ex-Congressman 
from South Carolina says he is opposed because it 
will destroy the coGperatives. As we can’t well worry 
about both alternatives, we have just decided to worry 
about neither. 

No, this McNary-Haugen bill is not going to solve 
all the farmer's worries. We do not even expect it to 
solve the surplus problem right off. But we are quite 
sure at is going to feel its way toward a solution. We 
are quite sure that farmers need an able Federal Farm 
Beard and special “Advisory Councils” for each crop 
—all being representatives of the farmers and charged 
with the duty of looking after the farmers’ interests; 
of ascertaining facts and publishing them; of foresce- 
img dangers and warning against them; of meeting 
emergencics and ameliorating them. Farmers have been 
robbed so often in the past, it can hardly do any harm 
to begin putting a watchdog at the front door. Let's 


sine Shen : 
St Sle, /aid— 


¥ HAT the farmer needs,’ Mr. John E. 
Owens, of Dallas, a leading Texas banker, 
said to us the other day, “is something that 
will take out the peaks and valleys of shortage and sur- 
plus and give us more nearly wniform and stable prices. 
That is what the government has done with us bankers 
through the Federal Reserve System. There used to 
be parts ofethe country where there was an excess of 
money and other parts where there was a shortage. 
There would also be times of shortage and times of 
excess. The Federal Reserve System has practically 
solved this problem so far as federal finamces are con- 
cerned. And I believe the government can do some- 
thing fike this toward evening up the peaks and valleys 
of crop shortages and crop surpluses. It certainly ought 
to try.” 





*-_ * * ‘ 


A banker in a cotton county expressed this thought 
to as: “The more cotton the codperative association 
has im ats hands, the more power is behind it. If 
you can get even half of the cotton shipped to the 
association, and fet a mam sell the other half, it seems 
to me that 50 per cent of the crop would hold the price 
up.” Many persons feel that if a farmer were allowed 
to deliver one-half his crop, more would join the asso- 
Ciation in that way as “SO per cent codps” would soon 
become “100 per cent codps.” 


~ 
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Fa arm Matters at the National Capital 


Things Seen and Heard on a Visit to Washington City 


ington City every now and then. It is naturally 

and unavoidably the most representative city in 
America. Here are lawmakers from every state or ‘sec- 
tion of a state. Here are representatives of foreign 
countries. Here are representatives 
of special interests. Here are 
champions of high and hopeless 
causes. Statesmen, publicists, lob- 
byists, cranks—all are active. 


Washington is the best place in 
which to get a cross-section of 
American life. And on a visit to 
Washington just concluded, we 
were impressed by the great num- 
ber of measures and matters of 
special interest to. farmers that 
came to our attention. 


Farm Relief and Tariff Problems 


1 BEGIN with, of course, there are the va- 
ye > comprehensive “farm relief” measures with 

all their political complications. Many Republi- 
cans are anxious to get any kind of legislation passed 
which Mr. Coolidge can sign without stultifying him- 
self, and so get the “farm relief” issue sidetracked be- 
fore it nominates Lowden or some other non-Coolidge 
Presidential candidate. Hence, the plan to pass the 
McNary-Haugen bill without the equalization fee or 
any other effective provision for making “surplus con- 
trol” a reality. On the other hand, many Democrats 
are anxious to see the Republicans do nothing about 
farm relief and are likewise playing politics in their 
own way. Attributed to politics is the effort to retain 
the old provision whereby the codperatives would nomi- 
nate members of the Federal Farm Board rather than 
have the President appoint them in the usual way. 


The tariff issue keeps thrusting itself menacingly 
forward. Sometimes it is representatives of Western 
agricultural interests demanding lower duties on com- 
modities Americans buy. Sometimes it is representa- 
tives of these same interests demanding higher duties 
on products the farmer sells. The big interests think 
it worth while to let the farmer have a few crumbs 
that fall from the table provided they are let alone 
with the big feast. One of the most inexcusable of all 
tariff schedules is the aluminum tariff which daily en- 
riches Secretary Mellon—yet he is horrified at the mere 
suggestion of any “special legislation” for the farmer. 
Like so many captains of industry, he wants the farmer 
to trust to the sacred “law of supply and demand”— 
but wants to prevent the natural operation of this law 
in his own case! And this in spite of the fact that a 
manufacturer can easily determine just how much stuff 
he will turn out any season, while if the farmer plants 
acreage enough to supply demand in case seasons are 
very bad, he may have 30 to 40 per cent too much in 
case seasons are unusually good. 


The Department of Agriculture Keeps Working 


NE afternoon was spent by our Standard Farm 

Paper editors on a visit to the United States 

Department of Agriculture. Every visit to this 
institution must convince one afresh of the earnest, 
thoroughgoing devoted service which the great body of 
workers here are giving to the farmer’s interests. Sec- 
retaries come and secretaries. go, but the chief scientific 
workers stay on the job. 

There is the Bureau of Farm Economics, for -ex- 
ample. It studies production and price trends of each 
important crop not only in America but in foreign 
countries—South America, Europe, Asia, and the isles 
of the sea. From as far away as Shanghai, China, for 
example, come reports on cotton and peanut crops and 
prices in the “Middle Kingdom.” Or just suppose you 
are thinking of going into commercial peach growing: 
this division is gathering statistics not only about trees 
in bearing in this country, but about young trees. All 
these facts are considered in connection with the growth 
and distribution of population. All in all, the prospect as 
to whether the market is likely to be oversupplied or 
undersupplied several years hence can be judged from 
these figures. 

Furthermore, in these days of invention and dis- 
covery, every farmer needs to ask himself how these 
new developments affect him and his work. The grain 
combine in the West is hastening the trend toward 
larger farms there. The tractors, which combine culti- 
vation with land-breaking, are leading to the same 
result in the Corn Belt. A practicable cotton-picker, 
if one is ever developed, will have the same effect in 
the South. 


LT: IS a good thing for any editor to go to Wash- 





By CLARENCE POE 
Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


In this department bureau, too, one finds divisions de- 
voted to agricultural credit and farm insurance. Mr. 
Nils A. Olsen himself raises the question as to whether 
some farmers have not had too much credit—auntil they 
learn to use it more wisely. More and more emphatically 
does the line need to be drawn between (1) production 
credit, the sort of credit which produces something 
with which to pay off the debt, and (Z) consumptive 
credit, or credit used to buy something which is 
merely consumed without producing anything to pay off 
the debt. Mr. Olsen also feels that farmers have not made 
sufficient use of the Intermediate Credit Bank. Many 
of them need more information on how to form and use 
agricultural credit corporations. 

Of mutual fire insurance, it is pointed out that farm- 
ers now carry policies on $8,000,000,000 worth of prop- 
erty, chiefly in the North and West. This form of co- 
Gperation has not yet been generally used in the 
South, but that it ought to be is shown by Mr. Olsen’s 
statement that it furnishes protection at a cost around 
26 cents on the $100 worth of insurance against a charge 
of 35 cents to $1.50 in old line companies. 


Tell Farmers What Land Should Be Used For 


S ONE travels over the South today, he finds 
farmers in many mountain sections cultivating 
steep hillsides where production costs are twice 

what they are in level areas. Elsewhere he finds farm- 
ers making crops on poor, thin, sandy soils where a like 
handicap exists. And so on with other cases that could 
be mentioned. 

Each of these men has only one life to live. He 
ought to be helped to make the most of that life. In 
many cases he has never been out of his native section 
and knows nothing of conditions elsewhere. It is high 
time for our agricultural authorities to extend help to 
such men. It is time for them to say courageously to 
toiling men in certain areas: “Look here; the land in 
this section simply isn’t suited to general farming. It 
will pay far better in timber or in pastures. If you 
wish to farm, you can make 50 to 100 per cent more 
crop with the same labor by going where soil and cli- 
matic conditions are more favorable.” 

Of course, the farmer would not have to take this 
expert advice if he didn’t wish to, but he at least ought 
to have it, and we are glad the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is going to put itself into position 
to give it. 


Better Policies of Timber Taxation 


THIS connection, it is interesting to have the re- 
port from Editor E. R. Eastman of the. American 
Agriculturist that in New York a bill is before the 

Legislature providing for a bond issue of $100,000,000 
to buy up unproductive farm lands and convert them 
into state forests. And Col. W. B. Greeley of the 
Forest Service told us that slow but steady prog- 
ress is being made toward a wiser system of forest 
taxation. The new Massachusetts law provides that 
on timber lands a very moderate tax shall be paid each 
year on the value of the bare land and then 6 per cent 
of the gross value of all timber when it is cut for 
market. Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota have 
also adopted similar forest-taxation policies. 











POEMS OF COUNTRY LIFE: “FATHER 
AND DAUGHTER RIDING HOME” 


0 KATHARINE TYNAN, an Irish poet, 
we are indebted for this pleasing picture of 
her childhood :— 


As I go home at end of day, the old road, 

Through the enchanted country full of my dreams, 
By the dim hills, the pellucid o’erarching sky. 

Home to the west, full of great clouds and the sunset, 
Past the cattle that stand in rich grass to the knees, 
It is not I who go home: it is not L. 


SOS XT 


POSODIOS 


Here is the turn we took, going,home with my father, 
The little feet of the pony trotting so fast, 

Home by the. winding lane full of music of water, 
He and I were enough for each other, 

Going home through the silver, the pearly twilight, 

I content with my father, he with his daughter. 


Magical country, full of memories and dreams, 
My youth lies in the crevices of your hills, 
Here in the silk of your grass by the ~ = of the 


ows, 

Every flower and leaf pF its memories of ae 

Home was home then and the people 

And you and I going home in the revlenathening sh , shad: 
ows. 
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Like every other crop, timber is affected by the rapid 
progress of soientific discoveries, Thus Mr. G. M. 
Rommell reports that in spite of the big increase in 
building, American timber consumption is just about 
what it was thirty years ago—meaning that the per 
capita use of lumber has decreased. What science has 
done in developing lumber substitutes is responsible for 
this; and the end is not yet. Celotex, the popular new 
wall material, is made from sugar cane bagasse. The 
utilization of lumber residues, however, is adding to 
timber values. “Leave nothing over three inches thick” 
is the order now given its employees by one big com- 
pany. And chemists are working hopefully on the 
problem of making paper from Southern pine. 


What Shall We Do With Muscle Shoals? 


GAIN this year, as for years past, one of the most 
frequently debated topics is, “What should be 
done with Muscle Shoals?” The American Farm 

Bureau is still favoring the bid of a certain company 
which proposes to use part of the power to manufac- 
ture nitrogen by the process regarded as best estab- 
lished when the Muscle Shoals plant was built. 


A few years ago, this would undoubtedly have been 
the right thing to do. Now, however, authorities as- 
sure us that far better and less expensive methods of 
nitrogen-making have been established. The American 
Farm Bureau seems to have taken a position on the 
basis of out-of-date processes and information. Now 
its officials and members, through a mistaken sense of 
loyalty, seem to be sticking to this old position rather 
than advance with advancing information. And other 
important developments may be just around the corner. 


All in all, there seems only one fair and sensible thing 
to do with Muscle Shoals. This birthright of the 
American people should not be sold for a mess of pot- 
tage. Congress should not turn it loose in a fit of im- 
patience and desperation. Rather Congress should 
recognize that this whole problem both of nitrogen- 
making and power-development may be still in' a for- 
mative stage. Certainly, throughout an experimental 
period, if not permanently, the government should itself 
operate Muscle Shoals, ascertain just what is the wisest 
use of this gift from the Almighty, and accept bids 
from private interests (if at all) only after the best 
engineering skill at our command works out a proper 
policy of utilization. 


| SOMETHING TO READ 


Valuable Catalogs Free to You 


TERESTING reading for all the family is found 
now in the new 1928 catalogs of séedsmen and nur- 
serymen. Nearly every farmer ought to (1) grow 
one or two new kinds of vegetables this year, and (2) 
add some fruit trees to his orchard and some shrub- 
bery to his home. Nearly every farmer also needs to 
inform himself more thoroughly about modern lines 
of farm machinery and their possibilities for reducing 
production costs. 

Why not get out the writing paper and envelopes— 
or else buy a quarter’s worth of postcards—and get 
these free catalogs started your way? 











| THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY | 
The Red Haw 


HERE is one beautiful shrub or small tree 

which I have never seen mentioned, but which 

lends its beauty for four to six weeks. And it is 
a common hess in the woods of many sections. It 
could be brought out and set about our grounds with 
wonderful results. I am speaking of the common red 
haw. Where given space, they grow to be good size 
and are very pretty in s In early spring they are 
one mass of snow-white m and remain so for sev- 
eral weeks. There are several in a pasture across the 
road from my house and they make a wonderful view 





“with the green woods nearby as a background. It would 


surely pay to cultivate a few red haws for bea 
Miller County, Ark. MRS. H. S. FLA 
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Feeding and Care of the Sow and Pigs 


No. 6 of Our 1928 Series Discussing Important Livestock Problems 


TH hog prices looking a little downward at 
this time, it behooves the man who expects to 
earn a profit from his hogs to give attention 

to every matter which will increase the efficiency per 
sow in his herd. There is no advantage in having a 
brood sow which farrows large lit- 
ters, if through improper feeding 
and care the death loss among the 
pigs cuts them down to an unprofit- 
able number. So in the first place, 
it is essential to have breeding 
stock that farrows large litters, and 
secondly, it is even more essential 
that the owner give these litters the 
attention that will insure the life of 
the maximum number of pigs that 
are farrowed. 

Particular Attention Required at Farrowing Time. 
—tThere is no time at which a little additional care 
counts for more in swine raising than at farrowing 
time. Proper facilities must be provided the sow and 
litter before the farrowing date and if her previous 
management has been such that she has had ample 
exercise and well balanced rations, one of the prime 
requisites has been met. Winter feeding for spring 
farrowing requires the attention to some details that is 
not required previous to fall farrowing. In the first 
place, there will likely be very little or no pasture or 
other succulent feed available during the winter months, 
and some substitute should be’ furnished for this— 
alfalfa hay, or ground alfalfa is a good one. This feed 
is high in its content of minerals, protein and neces-: 
sary vitamines. It must be remembered that there are 
heavy demands made on the sow’s system just before 
farrowing, and unless all the essential nutritive elements 
are furnished, the pigs cannot be expected to be born 
in a thrifty and healthy condition; neither can the sow 
be expected to produce her maximum milk flow. 


The sow should be separated from the remainder of 
the herd several days before farrowing and brought 
into the farrowing pen and given an opportunity to 
become accustomed to her surroundings before the far- 
rowing date. In most cases, ori our farms, no record of 
breeding dates has been kept,.and most farmers are at 
a loss to know the exact date of farrowing. This can 
be determined approximately, however, by the actions 
of the sow a few days before farrowing. When she 
begins to show signs of restlessness and remains away 
from the rést of the herd for a portion of her time 
and when the udder takes on a fuller appearance, it is 
time to separate her from the herd and put her in far- 
rowing quarters. 

A laxative feed should be furnished at this time 
with an abundance of clean, cool water. One of the 
best feeds to be used is wheat bran fed in warm mash 
or steamed ground oats. The ration should be mate- 
rially reduced in order to prevent excessive milk flow 
before the farrowing date. About one-half the regular 
ration should be fed. The farrowing 





By PAUL HUEY 
Associate Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


the inside of the farrowing pen will almost eliminate 
this loss. Pig rails should be made of good substantial 
material—preferably, two inches in width. These rails 
should be placed about 8 to 10 inches from the floor 
around all four sides and should extend at least 8 inches 
from the wall. This will provide a free passage for the 
pigs when the sow lies down and will prevent her 
crowding them up against the wall. This arrangement 
is of simple construction, and certainly no farrowing 
pen should be without this prowision to save the pigs. 


Another device that is easily provided and is well 
worth while is a “pig nest.” This is nothing more than 
a portion of the quarters cut off so that the sow cannot 
gain entrance and provided with a generous amount of 
bedding where the pigs can congregate. during the time 
they are not nursing. It will be 
found that they will remain in 
this place a great deal of the 
time, and while they are still 
within view of the sow, she will 
ordinarily not show any 
signs of nervousness when 
the pigs are huddled in 
this quarter. 


Responsibility for sows 
eating their pigs can as a 
general rule be placed upon 
the owner rather than upon 
the sow. This tendency is caused by a lack of protein 
in the ration, and can be corrected by furnishing the 
necessary element in the form of tankage, skimmilk, 
wheat bran or any of the other high protein feeds. Can- 
nibalism is not a native habit of swine, but comes simply 
as a means of self preservation. Of course, there are 
some instances in which sows have acquired this pig- 
eating habit in previous farrowings, and the only remedy 
is to send them to the meat block, but it must be borne 
in mind that there are certain food requirements neces- 
sary for body maintenance and the production of milk, 
and if these are not furnished by the owner, the sow 
resorts to this means of securing them. 


An examination of the mouths of small pigs will re- 
veal that they are born with what is commonly called 
“needle teeth” or “black teeth.” These miniature tusks 
are the source of a great deal of trouble, and should by 
all means be removed. The removal is a simple opera- 
tion and upon doing it, the owner eliminates the lacera- 
tions that are made on the other members of the litter 
as well as sore mouth in the pig itself. These tusks may 
easily be removed with forceps, designed especially for 
this use, or with a pair of pliers. They are only tem- 
porary teeth and #o bad results should arise from their 
removal, and good swine management does demand this. 

A “Pig Creep” Aids in Feeding.—At the early age 

of 2 or 3 weeks, it will be 





quarters should be warm but not too 
close. Light bedding should be used on 
a firm floor that has not been rooted out 
into holes. Concrete, of course, makes 
one of the most desirable floors for far- 
rowing pens in winter if covered by a 
false or removable wood floor, but a 
good solid floor of dirt or clay is satis- 
factory. Farrowing pens should be loca- 
ted on well drained spots, and particular 
care should be taken in seeing that these 
quarters are dry and in a sanitary con- 
dition. Some good spray should be used 
to disinfect the quarters before being occupied by the 
sow. ; 

Young gilts always need more attention at farrowing 
time than do older sows, and very frequently they must 
be given assistance at this time. The herdsman should 
be very watchful during these days and it is always 
noted that the successful hog man is the one who gets 
up occasionally in the night and goes out and sees that 
all is well with the sow. 

Only in rare instances is it necessary to furnish any 
artificial heat for the sow or the newly born pigs. As 
soon as the pigs are thoroughly dry they should be put 
in either a big basket or in a specially prepared straw 
nest, which will protect them from the sow for a short 
period of time and also keep them warm. 

- Means of Reducing Losses and Injuries—One of 
the greatest losses among young pigs comes from 
the sow. crushing them when she lies down or 
moves about. This loss becomes more pronounced 
- in older sows when they take on a great deal of 
» weight. Fortunately, there is no need for taking this 
ia ATSEE: loses borates, & Menplysconstmmcted:pig rail around 








noticed that the small pigs 
begin to take particular in- 
terest in ‘their mother’s 
rations. It is a good plan 
at this time to construct a 
“pig creep” for the litter 
and gradually accustom 
them to eating the prepared 
feed. They will at first eat 
a little shelled corn with a 
good deal of relish, and 
later their feed may be 
made to include almost all 
of the ingredients of the mother’s rations. Pig creeps 
are made by fencing off a portion of the feed lot of 
the sow in a way that she cannot reach the trough pro- 
vided for the pigs, but leaving a passage large enough 
for the pigs to go to and fro until they reach weaning 
age. In this manner, the pigs will have learned to eat 
previous to weaning time and the process of weaning 
will not affect their/continued growth. Also, as they 


* become accustomed to eating increased amounts of this 


feed that is provided, the milk flow of the sow will nat- 
urally fall off until at the time of weaning the sow 
should not suffer from udder troubles arising from the 
continuation of the milk flow. 


As a general rule, pigs should be weaned at the age 
of 8 to 10 weeks, but in some cases, where very rapid 
gains are desired and with a lack of skimmilk to fur- 
nish the pigs in their rations, they are not weaned until 
as late as 12 weeks after farrowing. If the milk flow 
of the sow has not dimirtished to a very low point be- 
fore weaning, her ration should be reduced by at least 
one-half or one-third of the regular portion for a few 
days in order to check this: milk flow, and thereby, re- 








duce the chance of udder troubles. Sometimes it will 
be necessary to place the pigs and sows together on 
alternate days for a short period of time—after wean- 
ing—to remove the accumulated milk from the 
udder. 

Our common rations in the South, made up of home- 
grown feeds prove in most cases to be deficient in some 
of the necessary mineral elements, therefore, it be- 
comes necessary to furnish these as a separate consider- 
ation. Fortunately, these minerals that must be arti- 
ficially supplied are few in number, and can be easily 
obtained. There are a number of common home mix- 
tures as well as some commercially prepared ones which 
meet the requirements. All of these cannot be men- 
tioned, but the following will prove suitable in most 
regions: 10 parts charcoal; 3 parts air-slaked lime or 
ground rock phosphate; 1 part salt. Place this in a 
self-feeder and allow both young and mature animals 
to have access to it at all times. 


Editor’s Note.—All] regular features will be 

omitted in our Farm Business Reference Special 
which is to appear next week. 
Pigs and Their Feed is the subject of our 
livestock article for February 25, and is another 
of our 1928 series of articles discussing important 
livestock problems. 


HOGS NOT GETTING BALANCED 
RATION 


READER says: “My hogs are in 
f excellent condition, but they try to 
eat rock and old pieces of brick. 

Will you please tell me what they want 
or need?” 

It is pretty certain that these hogs need additional 
mineral matter. Possibly they also need additional pro- 
tein or another kind of protein. It is reasonably cer- 
tain that if these hogs are given tankage, fish meal, or 
milk, or even green feed, they will no longer have the 
craving for rocks and bricks. It is still more likely that 
if they had the rich protein feeds mentioned and a mix- 
ture of equal parts of charcoal, wood ashes and salt, 
this depraved appetite which causes them to chew bricks 
and rocks would disappear. 


If green feed, tankage, and a suitable mineral mix- 
ture are not now being given these hogs, that is, if any 
one of these or all three are missing from their ration 
they should be supplied. It is probable that any two of 
them—green feed, animal protein and minerals—will 
cure the depraved appetite, but all three are desirable 
if they can be supplied. If charcoal is not available 
ordinary soft fire coal may be substituted and if wood 
ashes cannot be supplied the ordinary superphosphate 
(acid phosphate) used for fertilizer may be used in- 
stead. 

Again, if green feed cannot be supplied then any good 
leafy legume hay supplied in racks may take its place. 


WHAT IS RED DOG FLOUR? 


READER writes as follows: “I note that in a 

good many reports of hog feeding tests ‘red dog 

flour’ is used in the ration. What is ‘red dog 
flour’ and how does it compare with wheat shorts for 
feeding young pigs?” 

Red dog flour is about the same in feeding value as 
flour wheat middlings. Red dog flour contains consid- 
erable of the germ of the wheat grain, is dark in color 
and richer in protein and fat. Wheat middlings vary in 
quality from red dog flour which contains considerable 
flour to standard middlings or shorts which may con- 
tain but little flour and some ground bran. 

Red dog flour containing more digestible protein and 
more total nutrients than shorts is generally preferred 
for feeding young pigs. Henry and Morrison in Feeds 
and Feeding give flour wheat middlings about 13 per 
cent more value than shorts for feeding young pigs and 
red dog flour is about equal to flour wheat middlings. 
Shorts and standard middlings are generally used as 
interchangeable terms applied to about the same prod- 
uct, but flour middlings, “white middlings” and “red dog 
flour” are terms applied to a higher grade product and 
to a product containing more flour and less bran than 
shorts or standard middlings. Briefly, red dog flour; is 
a better product than the usual grade of shorts, contains 
more digestible protein and more total digestible nu- 
trients and is worth 10 to 15 per cent more than shorts 
for feeding young pigs. 


= ——""B 
ILE elaborate or expensive shelter is unnec- 
essary, some form of protection is essential for 
sheep during the winter months. Shelter should 
be dry underfoot, free from draft, and well ventilated. 
Cold weather is not harmful to sheep but cold rains 
and sleet are injurious and often cause colds and 


pneumonia. Sri Tigre, 
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OUR WEEKLY SERMON 


By REV. J. W. HOLLAND, D. D. 


The Routine of Life 


HORES were the pest of my boy- 
hood. They had to be done over and 

The endlessness of them was the 
despair of my child- 
hood. Really, they 
seemed as hopeless 
a proposition as my 
mother’s ambition to 
keep my- ears and 
neck clean. 


There is an old 
song which describes 
the epitaph a woman 
wanted on her tomb- 
stone :-— 

“Here lies an old woman 
Who always was tired. 


Don’t weep for ‘me now, 

Don’t weep for me ever, 

I’m going to do nothing 

Forever and ever.” 

When our daughter was little she said 
one evening after. supper, “Life is just 
one pan full of dishes after another.” 


We all get tired of doing the endless 
little routine things that each day de- 
mands. But what of it? Is not routine 
God’s and Nature’s way of building all 
the lives that are great and true? 

Little Johnnie gets tired of the daily 
process of having his neck and ears wash- 
ed, but the process goes on until John 
develops a personal pride in having his 
person clean. 

Mary complains of having to pick up 
the numberless garments that have a 
habit of falling upon the floor of her 
bedroom, but after a few years Mary 
grows into the keeper of a faultless 
home. 


Over 80 per cent of the population of 
the earth lives by agriculture, and many 
attempts have been made to make farm- 
ing possible without the routine of chores. 
So far it has not been done. 

I think that one of the reasons why so 
many children reared upon farms have 
made such successes of their lives is be- 
cause they were taught to work before 
and after school, and during vacation 
time. The average city youngster is to 
be pitied because there is too little for 
him to do in his idle hours. 


God uses the law of routine to work 
out our characters. For over half a century 
my father attended church and Sunday 
school every Sunday. Mother made it 
impossible for us children not to go. She 
arranged the Sunday dinner to fit into the 
church going routine. Since character is 
what we care for, what we care for de- 
pends upon our routine cares and chores, 
so the circle bends back upon itself. 

Routine is what wears nerve routes in 
our bodies which we call habits. Blessed 
is the child who has to do chores. He 
will learn the meaning of life. 


Our inner characters are polished and 
brightened by routine. He who makes 
Prayer a routine part of his daily life is 
working with God for a purer and bet- 
ter heart. A little reading of the Bible 
each day will amount to a great deal in 
a year. A little prayer in the morning 
will fix in the mind the truth that saves. 

Here a little, there a little, is the law 
of God for building a good body, a strong 
mind, a pure heart, and a good life. 

_ Michael Angelo was explaining to a 
visitor a number of additions and alter- 
ations which he made to a statue. “These 
are trifles,” said ‘his friend. “It may be 
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J. W. HOLLAND 


so,” said the sculptor, “but recollect that 
trifles make perfection and perfection is 
no trifle.” 


, [Uncle Ab Says 


A man’s most pro- 
ductive work is all done 
above his ears. 
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Sam Pickard says: 

“Radio is probably the greatest boon to education since the 
printing press was invented.” Mr. Pickard, formerly chief of 
the radio service of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, is 
now a Federal Radio Commissioner. The Department of Agri- 
culture is the largest user of radio for informative purposes in 
the world. Countless families are profiting by its market and 
weather reports and educational programs for men, women and 
children. Entertainment—travel—adventure, too—all at your 
finger tips as you turn the Atwater Kent One Dial. 


Atwater Kent Radio Hour every Sunday night 
on 23 associated stations 


One Dial Receivers licensed 
under U. S. Patent 1,014,002 
Prices slightly higher from 
the Rockies West 





MopetE RaptoSpeacer. New method 
of cone suspension, found in no other 
speaker, makes certain the faithful re- 
production of the entire range of musical 
tones. An extraordinary speaker. Hear 








Mopst 35, a powerful One Dial, six-tube 
Receiver with shielded cabinet, finished in 
two tones of brown crystalline. Ideal for 
a small table, window sill or 

Without accessories. $49 
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ane 
WOME DEC O RATIO N 
-COOKING REC} PES 


It never 
goes back on you 


yu can trust Atwater Kent Radio as you: 


would a faithful friend. Your neighbors down 
the road or over the hill—they know. The dealer 
in town—he knows. Everybody with radio ex- 
perience knows. 


Knows what? Knows that Atwater Kent Radio 
will never go back on you. This is its reputation. 
This is the reason for its leadership. This is why 
most farm families—buying prudently, selecting 
carefully—have chosen Atwater Kent as their 
Radio. 


Because so many do buy, the prices low. You, 
too, can benefit by the economies of careful mass 
production. Note the new low 1928 prices. Com- 
pare our radio with others—for tone, range, selec- 
tivity, workmanship—see for yourself that you 
can pay much more for radio and not get Atwater 


Kent performance. 


ATWATER KENT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
4769 Wissahickon Avenue 4. Atwater Kent, President Philadelphia, Pa, 


If you have electricity 


The receivers illustrated here are battery-operated. If you 
have electricity from a central station your dealer can equip 
any of them for all-electric operation. Or he can supply you 
with the Atwater Kent House-Current Set, which takes all 
its power from the lighting circuit and uses the new A. C. tubes. 


Monet 33, a very powerful Owe Dial, six-tube 
Receiver with solid mahogany cabinet. Unusu- 
ally effective where distance-getting is essential 
or inside antenna is necessary. Simple antenna 
adjustment device assures remarkable selec- 
tivity. Without accessories. $75 
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The Great Farm Builder 


OwensboreDitcher & GraderCo. lnc. Bax. (431 Owensbore, Ky. 
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HE most effective and the easiest way 

to increase the yields of Southern 
crops on fully 90 per cent of the soils in 
the Cotton Belt is an increased use of 
commercial _ fertili- 
zer according to L. 
V. Davis, who for 
the” past nine years 
has ‘been supervis- 
ing the tests of com- 
mercial fertilizers 
being conducted by 
the Georgia State 
College of Agricul- 
ture in different 
parts of the state. 
Mr. Davis has found in his tests that fer- 
tilizers can be applied too heavily for 
profitable returns but he does not believe 
the farmers of the Cotton Belt have gone 
half way to the profitable limit. On the 
poorest soils with practically no organic 
matter, 400 to 800 pounds of complete 
fertilizer will be too much in Mr. Davis’ 
opinion, but such soils should not be 
planted to cotton. 

The trend to higher analyses is com- 
mended by Mr. Davis as well as the 
higher amounts per acre. He is hoping 
all formulas sold in the state in the next 
few years will have at least 20 units of 
plant food per ton. When such is the 
case a 12-4-4 will be one of the lowest 
grades of fertilizer offered. 


Cotton Needs Liberal Fertilization 


CCORDING to the records avail- 

able, the cotton crop gets by far the 
largest amount of the commercial fer- 
tilizer used in the state. For this rea- 
son Prof. R. R. Childs was interviewed 
about the needs of this crop. The gen- 
eral recommendation given by Prof. 
Childs from results of his 15 years study 
of the cotton crop was: Liberal fertiliza- 
tion is needed if a good crop is to be 
made. From 400 to 800 pounds of a 
12-4-4 fertilizer per acre will fit the 
largest number of farms in the state. On 
some of the experimental land to be 
planted to cotton this year Prof. Childs 
is planning to use heavier applications. 
Experiments east of the Mississippi river 
show that cotton benefits from liberal 
fertilization and in most cases too little 
fertilizer is used to give best yields. 


Prices Modify Use 


RULE for the use of commercial 

fertilizer is most difficult to formu- 
late in the opinion of Dr. John R. Fain, 
professor of agronomy, because economic 
conditions must be considered as well as 
the needs of the plants being fertilized. 
In the past the fertilizer formulas have 
been very low in nitrogen because this 
part of the fertilizer was very expensive. 
The plants needed large amounts of ni- 
trogen, but its cost made a limited amount 
in the fertilizer formulas more profitable 
than a large amount. At the present time 
nitrogen is relatively cheaper and larger 
amounts are being used. 

Another economic factor of importance 
in the fertilizer problem according to Dr. 
Fain is the risk a farmer is able to take. 
A man without capital enough to take 
considerable risk will find that moderate 
amounts or even small amounts of fer- 
tilizer will often suit his conditions better 
than large amounts, because in using large 
amounts one or two crop failures as 1924 
and 1925 about Athens may leave a man 
so badly in debt that he will have a most 
difficult time getting out. The fertilizer 
application in most cases is a compromise 
between the ideal amounts and the 
amounts that will give the smallest risk. 


Weather Affects Fertilization 

RELIMINARY | studies indicate the 

weather very probably influences the 
returns from different fertilizing mate- 
tials considerably. ‘Work with corn at 
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PAUL TABOR 


By PAUL TABOR 
Associate Professor of Agronomy, Georgia State College of Agriculture 


Athens indicates that on dry years nitro- 
gen fertilizer gives the greatest return 
and on medium years a combination of 
phosphate and nitrogen, while on wet 
years a complete fertilizer does best. Wet 
periods of one or more weeks followed 
by dry and hot periods of equal length 
are apparently very favorable for pot- 
ash fertilizers to give good increases in 
yield. 

Plenty of moisture during the sum- 


a gray soil with red subsoil, 600 to 800 
pounds 12-4-4 or 10-4-4 is recommended. 
On the gray soils Prof. Crabb believes it 
will be wise to experiment with larger 
amounts of potash if nitrogen is used to 
balance it. 

A very drouthy soil will not give as 
good results with heavy applications of 
commercial fertilizer as a normal soil. 
A soil inelined to waterlog wil] not give 
good results in a wet season because the 





THIS CORN GREW AFTER VETCH AND CRIMSON CLOVER 


mer months is a necessity for a fertili- 
zer to exert its full influence. On a ser- 
ies of dry summers the tendency has been 
to decrease the use of fertilizers and on 
a series of wet summers the tendency has 
been to increase the use of fertilizers, es- 
pecially nitrogen fertilizers used for 
top-dressing. Where heavy fertilizing is 
being done it is believed imperative to 
adjust fertilization to weather conditions. 
Where very light fertilizing is being done, 
the necessity of adjusting to weather is 
not so great. 


Practices Vary With Soils 
6 Apres soil has a great influence on the 

fertilizer to be used according to 
Prof. Geo. A. Crabb of the Agronomy 
Division, One of the most marked dif- 
ferences is the amount that can be used 
profitably on different grades of soil. The 
highly productive soils can use much 
more than the poor low-producing soils 
and ‘should get higher amounts. There is 
also a difference in the formulas best 
suited to the different kinds of land. 
This is shown in the recommendations for 
gray soils in North Georgia with yellow 
and red subsoils. For the gray soil with 
yellow subsoil, if cotton is; to be planted, 
400 to 600 pounds 10-5-3 with a side ap- 
plication of nitrogen or 600 to 800 pounds 
of 12-4-4 or 10-4-4 is recommended. For 


plants will drown instead of allowing the 
fertilizer to greatly increase the yields. 


Recommendations for 1928 
6 ers following .recommendations for 
1928 ‘have been prepared by Prof. 

Crabb and Mr. Davis :— 
1.—The Rolling Section of South Georgia (Up- 

per Coastal Plain) 

Cotton—(a) Gray soil, yellow subsoil: 400 
to 600 pounds 10-5-3 or 10-4-4 with side appli- 
cations of 50 pounds nitrate of soda-or 4 
pounds sulphate of ammonia; or 600 to 800 
pounds 12-4-4 or 10-4-4, 

(b) Gray pebbly soil with yellow subsoil: 
400 to 800 pounds 8-3-5 with side application of 
nitrogen if less than. 600 pounds is used. 

(c) Gray or red soils with red subsoil: 
to 800 pounds 12-4-4 or 10-4-4, 

Tobacco—800 to 1,500 pounds 8-3-5. 

Corn—400 to 800 pounds 8-4-0 or 10-4-0, with 
nitrogen applied when plants are knee to 
waist high. 
2.—The Flatwoods Section of Southeast Geor- 

gia (Lower Coastal Plain) 

Cotten—Gray soil with yellow subsoil: 
to 800 pounds 8-4-6 or 8-3-5. 

Corn—200 to 400 pounds 8-4-4 or 10-4-4. 
3.—The Red Hill Section of Middle and North 
Georgia (Piedmont Plateau) 

. Cotteon—(a)Gray soil with yellow subsoil: 
400 to 600 pounds 10-5-3 or 10-4-4 with side ap- 
plication of nitrogen; or 600 to 800 pounds 

12-4-4 or 10-4-4, 

(b) Gray or brown soils with red subsoils: 

400 to 800 pounds 12-4-4 or 10-4-4. 


400 


400 
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“F ertilizer Recommendations for 1928 


Georgia State College Tells How to Make Best Use of Commercial Plant Food 


Corm—(a) Uplands: 
or 10-4-0, 


(b) Bettenes 100 to 200 pounds superphos- 
phate (acid phosphate). 

4.—Northwest Georgia (Limestone Valleys 

and Uplands) 
Cotton—400 to 800 pounds 12-4-4 or 10-4-4., 
Corn—200 to 400 pounds 8-4-0 or 10-4-0 
5.—Nertheast Mountain Section 

Corn—200 to 400 pounds 8-4-0 with 25 to 50 
pounds muriate of potash per acre on the 
unproductive spots. 


Home-mixed or Factory-mixed? 


ROFS. Fain, Crabb, and Davis were 

interviewed about home mixing of 
fertilizers and all agreed that home mix- 
ing can sometimes be profitable when the 
materials can be bought cheaply but that 
often factory mixed fertilizers are 
Cheaper than home mixed ones, Dr. Fain 
believes every farmer should know how 
to mix his fertilizers at home so that he 
can tal.. advantage of any bargains of 
materials that may be offered. There is 
a bulletin printed by the Extension Di- 
vision of the Georgia State College that 
will assist in mixing fertilizers at home, 
or in calculating the cost of home mixed 
fertilizer as compared with the commer- 
cially mixed kinds. 

Cottonseed meal will be of great assis- 
tance in keeping the fertilizer in good 
physical condition if home mixing is 
done. 


Time of Applying Fertilizers 


OX THE heavy soils that do not leach, 
the need for side applications of 
fertilizers is not marked, but on the light 
soils that will leach side applications are 
frequently of great value, especially to 
the cotton crop, is the conclusion of Prof. 
Crabb. This general rule does not hold 
with the grain and corn crops. Prof. 
Crabb says applications of the nitrogen 
fertilizers when the corn plants are knee 
to waist high are most valuable and with 
small grain, applications of the nitrogen 
in February or early March are to be rec- 
ommended. February is the time for 
putting on the nitrogen fertilizer for 
both the oat and wheat crops. 


200 to 400 pounds 8-4-0 


Placement of the Fertilizer 


toe studies on the placing of fertilizer 
below the seed, above the seed or on 
each side of the seed have not been car- 
ried to completion in any place in the 
United States according to Dr. John R. 
Fain, who is on the Agronomy Society 
Committee for the study of this problem. 
The indications Dr. Fain believes are in 
favor of mixing the fertilizer well with 
the soil near the seed. On heavy ‘soils, 
especially with heavy fertilization, appli- 
cation of the fertilizer from one to two 
weeks previous to planting is advantage- 
ous. With early planting such as is 
practiced in Georgia, there is apparently 
little danger of the fertilizer killing out 
part of the stand wnless a very large 
amount df soluble potash and nitrogen 
materials are used and the spring is un- 
usually dry. This danger is greatest on 
the sandiest soils. For these sandy lands 
side applications of fertilizers are offen 
better than applying all at one tithe. 


For two years the writer has made a 
fertilizer test with Irish potatoes at the 
rate of 1,500 pounds per acre and in both 
tests the best results have been secured 
by applying the fertilizer one to two 
inches above the potatoes. 


Editor’s Note.—Next week will be our 
Farm Business Reference Special, but the 
following week we will publish an article 
by P. O. Davis telling what has been 
done in fertilizers in Alabama and also 
stating the Auburn recommendations. 
Also, in that issue, will be the third arti- 
cle in Mr. Tabor’s series “Better Corn 

for the South.” This one wil} deal 
with selecting corn land and getting it 
ready for high yields. The first of these 
articles appeared week before. last and 
the second last week. 
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‘make bees angry? 


| WHAT FARMERS WANT TO 
| KNOW 


By C. L. NEWMAN 








Where Head Lettuce Comes From 


“Our local: market is supplied with de- 
lictous head lettuce of very large size. 
Can you tell me where this lettuce comes 
from?” According to the United. States 
Market News. Service report for Decem- 
ber 6, this lettuce may have come from 
any one of five states from which were 
shipped 48 cars of lettuce December 5, as 
follows: Arizona 19 cars, California 12, 
Florida 15, Idaho 1, and Washington 1. 
More than 50,000 cars of lettuce are an- 
nually shipped from points in the United 
States. 


Kudzu vs. Bermuda 

“If I set kudzu in my Bermuda pasture 
will it kill the Bermuda?” If kudzu is al- 
lowed to grow unmolested in a Bermuda 
pasture it will smother this and any other 
grass or clover in the pasture. Kudzu 
grows faster and spreads farther than the 
honeysuckle vine so common in the South, 
It is a legume and as good feed as velvet 
beans or cowpeas. I have never grown 
a crop’ that grows so fast as kudzu. 
Planted in an open field, it will spread 
10 to 30 feet in a growing season and 
take root at the joints. If started in or 
near briar patches kudzu will overrun and 
destroy them. 


Cotton After Legumes Best 

“Which will make the best yield of 
cotton, land that was in cotton last year 
and fertilized with 750 pounds of 8-4-4 
or land that was in soybeans fertilized 
with 400 pounds of 12-2-4?” By all means 
plant cotton after the soybeans. This is 
best for the land and should give from 
25 to 50 per cent more cotton. A test cov- 
ering this point gave 985 pounds of seed 
cotton after a legume and 610 pounds 
when cotton followed cotton, a difference 
of 375 pounds of seed cotton per acre in 
favor of following legumes with cotton. 


Feed Lawns Well 

“I have a 60 by 40 foot plot of lawn 
that has been limed, manured and well 
prepared. Is it advisable to use fertili- 
ser? If so, how much and what analy- 
sis?” Sow not less than 100 pounds on 
your 2,400 square feet of a fertilizer that 
analyzes about 7-7-7. You can get this 
by mixing 42.5 pounds superphosphate 
(acid phosphate), 42.5 pounds of nitrate of 
soda or its equivalent in other forms of 
soluble nitrogen, and 15 pounds of muriate 
of potash. Mix this well with the first 
three inches of soil. 


Hog’s Legs Swollen and Stiff 

“I have some five weeks old pigs that 
eat heartily but have swollen and stiff 
legs. What is the remedy?” From the 
information given we are unable to de- 
termine definitely the cause of this trou- 
ble; but it may be result of your method 
of feeding and handling. If you are not 
already doing so, I would suggest that 
you give these pigs and their mother a 
large lot in which they can get sufficient 
exercise and also that the sow be fed a 
variety of feed, using some green feed 
if possible. (Answered by Dr. Wm. 
Moore, N. C. State Veterinarian.) 


| ASKME ANOTHER _| 


Answers on Page 22 
HAT is the average length of the rail- 
road haul for a carload of lumber? 


2. What is the nation’s annual freight bill 
for hauling lumber? 


3. If the South fails to reforest its lands 
suitable for timber growing, where must we 
go for our lumber supply? 


4. How many pounds are in a long ton? 
5. What per cent of butter is butterfat? 
6. What is a dynamometer? 

7. What color is commonly supposed to 








8 How many teeth has a cow in the front 
of the upper jaw? 

9. What length of time is required for the 
development of rabies in a dog that has been 
bitten by a rabid animal? 

10. What is the per cent of tenancy in the 
United States? 






























The AveryAutomaticTractor Disc Har- 
row is designed on gray ye ad prin- 
ciples. It is the first and only " 
which can, by a simple pull of the trip 
rope, be thrown from working to trans- 
rt position—or transport to working 
position. The disc gangs are angled or 
straightened in this simple manner— 
without stoppingor backingthetractor. 
The automatic shifting device of the 
AveryAutomatic Disc Harrowissimple, 
dependable and rugged. Power for shift- 
erived through the 
rotation of a cast wheel located between 


ing the gangs is 


the gangs. This wheel 
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Shifts gangs while in motion! 


cally in a floating position, except when 
- being — 
stant the trip rope is pulled, engaging 
of the shifting cstenaioan, 
the wheel moves backward into contact 
with the ground, and by means of the 
chain and sprocket method, throws the 
gangs into either working or tran 
ition, as desired. It is never-failing 
in action and so simply and sturdily 
built as to never n 
This means better and faster work. 
You also gain other important advan- 
tages by usingthis Avery Harrow,which 
any Avery dealer will be glad to explain. 


There is a full line of famous Avery walking, riding and tractor plows, 
tillage implements and Champion harvesting and haying machines 


B. F. AVERY & SONS, Inc. 


the gangs are 
arrow 
the clutch 


runs idle, practi- 


(Established 1826) 
Branches in All Principal Trade Centers 


Louisville, Kentucky 


AUTOMATIC TRACTOR 
DISC HARROWS 
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Bothered with wilt? 
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Grow 
**Blight- 


| Proof’’ Tomato 
ame crops of Wood’s Norduke 
| Tomato can be grown on wilt-infect- 
ed land. Even where wilt fungi is 
sufficient to kill non-wilt resistant 
varieties, Norduke makes a good 


} crop. 
The fruit is 


e in great abundance. Excellent 
for the home garden and for canning. 


This is one 

eties and specialties that you will 

find in Wood’s helpful 1928 catalog. | 

May we send you a copy? } 

Post card or letter 
brings it. 


T. W. Wood & | 


large and smooth and is 


of the many finer vari- 


Seedsmen Since 1878 


29 S. {4th Street, 
RICHMOND, VA. 














#3 MOLASSES 





Saumber > Feet Long 


slicing. 20 tm the finest of all Cucumbers for 
% inches to 2 
to3 inches 
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the Blueberry or 
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and ; and are of abeau- 
orange color. Highly 
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Agents 


Here is a new 
Household De vice 
that beats a vacuum 

attach- 


HARPER MFG. CO., 
544 6th St., Fairfield, Iowa 











cultivation. 


therefore, costs you nothing. 





Drain Your Farm 
—Before It Drains You! 


You can double production on your wet lands by the use of drain tile. 
A drainage system, properly installed, will pay for itself in increased 
production in from two to five years, and this with less cost of 
Tile Drainage is an investment, not an expense. 


Printed matter on tile drainage furnished free on request. 
—SEE OR WRITE— 


Alabama Brick & Tile Company 


DECATUR, ALABAMA 


It pays for itself, 
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TOBACCO 


BOTH yield and quality of tobacco are profitably im- 
proved by the use of Chilean Nitrate of Soda. 

This nitrogen fertilizer supplies the highest quality nitro- 
gen. It gives your crop a fine, early start and makes an 
early crop. Tobacco fertilized with Nitrate of Soda forms 
a strong root system and holds up well. The tobacco has 

















































a rich bodied leaf. 
Here’s Proof! 


L. O. Moseley fertilized his bright tobacco with a 9-3-5 
mixture, all of the nitrogen from Nitrate of Soda, He aver- 
= 1150 Ibs. on 30 acres. 
“Soda will certainly hustle tobacco,’’ he “¥ 
can tell the plots that have Soda, by their —_— 2 
“I feel that I could not farm without Soda.’’ 


L. O. MOSELEY 
Kinston 


Route 2? Lenoir County, N. C. 


Nitrate of Soda pays on every type of tobacco. Successful 
farmers use it liberally . .. at least 200 Ibs. per acre. Order 
your supply and make sure of bigger tobacco profits. 


Chilean 


Nitrate of Soda 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
Hurt Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
Orlando Bk. & Tr. Bidg. Shepherd Bidg., 








Orlando, Fla. Montgomery, Ala. 
FREE — interesting 12- gg for Book No.4, or tear 
page book “How to (FRROm May} outthisadand mailit, with 


~~ rops : 


Fertilize Tobacco.” Ask —— 
In writing please mention Ad No. 35J 


your name and address. 
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OUR GUARANTEE DOES NOT COVER REAL ESTATE ADVERTISING 
Because Buyers Should Personally Investigate Land Before Purchasing 


Channeldrain 


COPPER ALLOY STEEL 









Proof Against Fire, 
Lightning and Leaks 


Channeldrain Roofing not only provides protection 
wen fire and lighting but the special “Wheeling 
ay” it is made, saves all danger from leaks! 

With ordinary roofing leakage is often caused by water 
seeping under the laps of the sheets, But water can’t get 
by the channel wall of Channeldrain Roofing and there 
is a channel to drain out any water that might get under 
the edges. Full-weight base of Cop Fhibe Steel, 
heavily coated with pure zinc, insures long life. 

Bi yon ene neplingsoatag te put oa this wiater, look up Channel- 

WHEELING CORRUGATING CO. 
WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA 


Branches: Ni York, Philadelphi Chicago, Mi 
fens ew Yo oiled la, Chi Minneapolis, 















WHEELING HINGE-JOINT 


FENCE 
Heavily coated with pure zinc. The Hinge-Joint makes it 
flexible but strong—best joint known. Thirty-seven years 
steel making experience has produced this rust-and- 
weather-resisting fence at fair prices to you. 

























better color while maturing and cures a better color with : 





What Can We 


“ A GRICULTURAL income in 1928 
for the country as a whole is likely 
to show some improvement over that for 
1927 provided the total agricultural pro- 
duction is maintained at its present vol- 
ume and farmers continue to make fur- 
ther adjustments toward more balanced 
production,” says the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture in its Agricul- 
tural Outlook for 1928 just issued. 
“Forces are not yet in evidence that 
would make the situation as a whole in 
the next few years materially different 
from the situation of the past three 
years,” the report continues. Expansion, 
especially in cash crops, is particularly 
warned against. 
A summary of the report by crops 
follows :— 
When American cotton growers be- 
gin to market the 1928 crop, it is prob- 
able that thty will 


Expect in 1928? 


Report of Department of Agriculture Deserves Careful Study 


scarcity will cause prices to rise to higher 
levels. Increased breeding of work ani- 
mals is advisable as a sideline in areas 
of cheap pasture, east of the Rocky 
Mountains. 

Poultry producers have favorable 
prospects of a higher level of, prices for 
both dressed and live poultry at least 
during the first half of the year because 
of lighter supplies in and pros- 
pective favorable demand. e low stor- 
age holding of eggs and the favorable 
outcome of the 1927 storage season with 
the number of layers practically ‘un- 
changed should result in higher egg 
prices during the coming year. 

Present acreages of feed crops and 
hay exceed the needs of present ag- 
gregate livestock numbers. Adjustment 
of this unbalanced situation should be in 
the direction of fewer acres of feed crops 
rather than more livestock. 

Overproduction of sweet potatoes 

occurred in 1927 





because of contin- 





meet the relatively 
favorable _ condi- 
tions of a smaller 
carryover than last 
year, and a demand 
situation about the 
same as for the 
1927 crop. 

The danger of 
damage from boll 
weevil still exists 
in spite of the ex- 
tremely low temp- 
erature in January 
and still looms as 
a material factor 
in determining yield 
per acre. Cotton 
growers have in 
their own control 
the determination 
of acreage and to 


come to the 


next fall and then 


tural Outlook for 


printing herewith 


HE farmers of the South have 


1928 crop year. Certain clear cut 
signs stand out along the road just 
in front of us. Shall we make use sa tcl a 
of them now or shall we wait until as po ae 


A complete summary of these signs 
ahead for farmers has just been is- | and such a read- 
sued by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in its “Agricul- 


ing that this service is of tremendous 
importance to our readers we are 


of the report. Now's the time to 
Stop! Look! Listent 


ued heavy planting 
in the, eastern com- 
mercial region ac- 
companiedbya 
widespread shift 
from cotton to 


beginning of the 


the South. A sub- 
stantial reduction 
in acreage is needed 


wish that we had? 


justment may be 
expected to result 
from the much 
lower price receiv- 
ed for the 1927 
sweet potato crop 
and from the high- 
er prices of alter- 
native crops. 
Cabbage acreage 


1928,” and believ- 


the main features 





should be moder- 





the extent to which 
they increase their 
acreage over that planted in 1927 they 
will tend to reduce the total return from 
the 1928 crop. 

Oats are likely to meet a less favor- 
able market in the next crop year since 
present prices are largely due to below- 
average yields for two years. 

Corn acreage for the entire country 
in 1928 will probably show little change 
from last year if normal weather pre- 
vailg at planting time. With average 
yields a 1928 crop about equal to 19. 
may be expected and with the more nor- 
mal geographic distribution of the crop 
prices are more likely to approach the 
average for the 1926 crop than those 
which have prevailed to date for the 1927 
crop. 

Beef cattle for slaughter and as 
stockers and feeders seem reasonably cer- 
tain to meet a market in 1928 that will 
average higher than in 1927 although the 
peak prices of that year may not be 
equalled. Market supplies of cattle in 
1928 will probably be 6 to“l0 per cent 
smaller than in 1927. 

Hog prices seem likely to show 
some strengthening, but no very mate- 
rial change, beyond the usual seasonal 
fluctuations until next fall and winter 
when market supplies will probably be 
affected by the curtailed production re- 
sulting from the present unsatisfactory 
price situation. Some improvement in 
domestic demand for pork is anticipated 
but export desgand during the greater 
part of 1928 promises to be even lower 
than in 1927. 

The dairy industry appears to be in 
fully as strong a ition as a year ago, 
with indications of only moderate expan- 
sion in production. Domestic demand is 
likely to be maintained during the com- 
ing year and consumption is likely to con- 
tinue to imcrease faster than production 
so that the increasing foreign supplies 
will be further drawn upon to supple- 
ment domestic production. This seems 
a very desirable time for saving the bet- 
ter dairy calves so as to permit culling 
the herds closely before a material de- 
cline from the present high slaughter 
value of the old cows occurs. 


Numbers of horse and mule colts in- 
dicate further decreases in work animals 
for several years to come. Eventually, 





this reduction will reach a point where 


ately reduced to re- 

store the price to a better level. There 
is no justification for continuing the pres- 
ent upward trend in acreage. 

Apple production by commercial or- 
chards for the country as a whole will 
continue to gradually increase during the 
next 5 or 10 years. There is nothing in 
the apple outlook to unduly discourage 
commercial growers who are favorably 
located and who produce high quality 
fruit at a low cost. 

Peach growers under normal weath- 
er conditions may expect heavy produc- 
tion and diffieult marketing conditions 
during the next few years. The potential 
bearing capacity of orchards in the South- 
ern area is so great that a considerable 
reduction in number of the older un- 
profitable trees would result in a higher 
farm value for the .crop. 

Strawberry growers face.a market 
outlook slightly less favorable than that 
of a year ago. With-average yields, the 
crop this year will be one of the largest 
on record. 

Watermelon prices during the past 
few years indicate that the acreage 
planted last year im-early producing states 
should be slightly reduced and that in late 
states only slight increases appear advis- 
able. 

A maintenance this year of the 1927 
acreage of Spanish and Runner types of 
peanuts in the South can be expected 
to result in prices reasonably satisfactory. 

The dominating influences in the gen- 
eral tobacco situation are the steady 
increases in consumption of cigarettes at 
home and abroad, heavy production and 
increasing stocks of flue-cured types, and 
decreased stocks in most other types of 
tobacco. The outlook for flue-cured, if 
acreage is increased, is decidedly unfav- 
orable. For Burley, One Sucker, Marty- 
land and most cigar types the outlook is 
favorable if excessive acreages are avoid- 
ed. The outlook for dark-fired types. does 
not justify material changes in acreage. 

The -present prospects for sugar 
point to a continuation of large world 
production with prices at approximately 
the present level through another season 
where present prices and profitable acre- 
age may be maintained or increased. 

Rice acreage, though reduced last 
year, produced a large crop and, further 
reduction in. acreage — advisable. 
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A GENTLE FILM OF 

COMFORT QUICKLY 

CHECKS YOUR COUGH 
When the first tickle in your 


throat—the first sore w 
—predicts a coming cold— 
take a Luden’s. 





The gentle Luden Menthol 
Action quickly soothes and 
cools the inflaming mem- 
branes of throat and nose— 


Clears your head,relieves your 
cough—in thirty seconds. 
Sold everywhere in the 
triple-sealed yellow 
package 

LUDEN’S, Inc.,!Reading, Pa. 
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* PERSIMMONS 
AND PECANS 











<. 
Good P Every Day 
The Sictemmen Way 


Are you tired of ‘hard times’ and ‘poor pay’? 
Step into an auto and drive to Success! Own 
your own business, and enjoy a big steady in- 
come! 


Send the Coupon! \:.' We'll set SF 2 uD in in busi 


Mtarted thousands of ‘other men tn. the read to 
Earnings, arg 


Big distributing 

ee "Necessities. No Ee reauined wo 
neede e tea ou everything—S| 

THE COUPON. . 





ane a investment from 
you, the McConnon Plan will give you 
@ sound steady business, with all the 
freedom, money and happiness that 
— it. y ays pian ah / 
you, so yeu can sell on 
time—iike a big store. Your busi- 


honest 
then step into BIG MO 


Get FREE Book 


Investigate: send for all facts about this plan. Learn os k, H 


eae t Bverett in 





MAIL POBLIGATION. 
Fe: anhiceetecis hittbinke calic bk abstsivesspeneeek aed 
RODIN tibiae: cic nctniainncn skein tibibacdnied 
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DECEMBER HONOR ROLL OF 
ALABAMA COWS 


Eien leading herd in the Alabama cow 
test association work for December 
is owned by Alabama College, Monte- 
vallo, Alabama. Thé average production 
was 1,081 pounds of milk and 42.4 pounds 
butterfat for the month. 


Thirty herds including 970 cows were 
tested. One hundred cows from 14 dif- 
ferent herds im the state were on official 
test. 

Knapp Hengerveld Johanna De Kol 
led the state with 2 production of 2,546 
pounds milk and 92.16 pounds butterfat. 
This cow is owned by Alabama College, 
Montevallo, Alabama. 

Below are listed cows that qualified for 
the December Honor Roll. To make the 
Honor Roll a cow must be under regular 
official monthly test and produce 40 














WEIGHED 88 POUNDS 
T. G. Fineher, Randolph County, Als., is 
standing beside his hog that weighed 
pounds net at 4 years of age. Mr. Fincher 
was first president of the Randolph County 
Farm Bureau. 


pounds or more of butterfat for the 
month. 

Owner and Name of Cow Mikk Fat 
Alabama College 


Montevalle— 
Knapp Hengerveld Johanna DeKol. . - ope 92,16 
Perfection Inez Pontiac ............. roe 50.95 





Montevallo’s King Segis Dixie Girl. 1,377.0 43.51 
Montevallo’s King Pontiac Dixie Giri I, = 4 42,18 
Montevallo DeKol Bessie ............ 52.92 
pes la’s Fox Oxford Maid......... 1, bis. ° 54.70 
Lady’s ——— O6d 06 ch Seededeboves 900.0 48.51 
eccececoscoorectoee 0 46.91 
Lady’s Jolly BED. c eecevcvrovercescs 68 46. 
Robert Jemison, Birmingham— 
Beauty's Fair Princess .............+ 1,420.0 172.42 
h’s Fawn Rose ......... 879.0 49,31 
. Twilight Lady .........6.+5- 777.0 45.45 
Eminent Lad’s Ruby ..........ee00++ 875.0 54.07 
Golden Tip’ . MOREY oascccccccccccses 984.0 52.15 
"s Wietory Girl .....sseee0s 680.0 42.16 
Premier’s Sultana Daisy .........+++ 1,019.0 50.44 
pT SFE Ree rrr 1,107.0 56.45 
Miss Oxford You'll Do ...........+++ 1,155.0 65.08 
Raleigh Fox's Blossom ..........+++: 1,290.0 58.27 
ans og bedasapocesess 195.0 41.19 
| ay Re a Fontaine BE. ........ T pad os 
Daisy’s F Maniestic Mate oc sessccccsens 1,138.0 54.83 
Sid’s a DE <n baa ce-bes poveveges 1,335.0 56.43 
You’ll Do Daisy B.’s Irene .......... 0 47.54 
BERNE. cb eenccpes cenesccp 972.0 47.14 
Chief ee ebbecercvece © 44.11 
@Gws 0 ee 090 anes 685.0 42.10 
King La Catherine 
weowdes vessousce 1,441.5 61.98 
5 Friendabio's WEED ccc ccederdecoccees 1,098.6 52.95 
Kildare’s Premier TUOMAS oc cccccsenccs 843.4 51.61 
Beth's Princess ... ~~. 02. sccsccneeess 0 40.96 
Kildare’s Lady Captain .........+.+. 942.6 40.72 
Sultana’s Lively Ida ....-+++see0e++~ 48.69 
e's Baby Girl .........seveses 875.5 41.14 
Crocus Naney ........ $37.8 42.72 
Halt & Sons, Montgomery— 
Glenview’s Tormentress 907.9 41.99 
tr Of Glenview .....ecceese 1,040.0 48.73 
Miss To _ Ree 7 42.62 
Glenview’s Marie ............ 9 49.84 
of Glenview . woes 14483 68.23 
Dr. W. A. > 
Model Beatrice 748.9 43.73 
's Missie ‘ 0 54.49 
J. _ McKinstry, Carroliton— 
PE oc cdcveticcccune 1181.5 57.13 
A. P. 1., Auburn— 
tek Hon Ann's Adele . 2.2... ..6scccee 792.8 40.11 
ec! ; 
$4 side diplid’s een sewnves 1,004.4 42.17 
Raletah's aly Belle oi cscccsaccccccs 942.3 47.11 


Se 


A TIN funnel makes a practical twme 


holder. The twine may be drawn 
from the center of the ball through the 
opening at the bottom of the funnel, and 
the funnel can be hung in a handy place 





on the wall. 


‘ 


When you buy 


Nitrogen 


ask your fertilizer dealer 
these three questions— 


1. What is the mechanical condition 
—is the fertilizer well-pulverized, and 
ready for immediate use? 

2. Is it readily available for plant 

plication? 


use after ap 


3. Will it leach out under heavy 


rains? 





The gene? 


Agricultural Dept. 
New York, N. Y. \ 
A Ga. 


tlanta, 
Medina, O. 


im cost 


Shreveport, La. 
San Antonio, Tex. 


Raleigh, N. C. 
Washington, D. C. 
Sam Francisco, Cal. 


ARCADIAN Sulphate of Ammonia 
scores on every count! 

It is fine and dry, easy to 
quickly available, pe age wine 4 
per unit of nitrogen. 
(Arcadian Sulphate of Ammonia con- 
tains 25'4% ammonia, 204% nitrogen, 
» om guaranteed.) These are features which 
have rapidly brought Sulphate of Am- 
‘monia to a position of leadership 


throughout the world. 


to apply, 


aR 
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‘ & cs 


In Canada 
‘Foronto, Ont. 











Free Sample 
We'll send you—FREE— 


NOTE: See your dealer now regarding 
your requirements for this season. Re- 
member there was a serious shortage of 
Sulphate last year. Place your order 
now. We'll send you a free sample—just 
mail the coupon. 


Results PROVE the 


A Te aniwe quick availability of the nitrogen in 


free bulletins by leading au- 


thorities telling how best to 
use Arcadian. Just fill in the 
set ARCADIAN 


The Barrett Company (address nearest office) 


Please send me sample package of Arcadian Sulphate of Ammonia. I amespecially 


interested im. ...... aie k iG «teen. 5 Setanta. aca cigar «hipaa ees ebpocnenestee 
(Write names of crops on line above) 


and wish you to send me bulletins on these subjects. 
Name. 





Address 
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Annual Reference Special 


February 18th 
WATCH FOR IT! 
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os 
You Can't 

Draw a Check 
on “Suppose”’ 


RR'G2T now you are thinking about next 

fall’s harvest. Suppose you get a bigger 
yield than last. It will mean more profit—more 
money in the ‘bank. That’s what you are 
after. Then why just “suppose”? 


Why not make sure? 


Here are two things that are as true as truth. 














Good fertilizer increases the yield and improves 
the quality of crops. 


Royster’s is fertilizer at its best. How can you 
know that? Because Royster’s fertilizer has been used 
and tested by crops for 43 years. Because, if it hadn’t 
made good in a big way, farmers wouldn’t be buying 
more and more year after year. There are some who 
have used Royster’s for over 40 years. 


Is it wise to take a chance on your crop profits to save 
a few cents an acre on your fertilizer bill? Ask the 
Royster dealer near you. 
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ROYSTER 
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30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
$10 Worth of Records FREE 


























Masters Plant Setter 
Saves All the Hard 
Labor Transplanting 









Tobacco, Tomatoes, Sweet 

Potatoes, Cabbage, Pepper 

2 i toon —and all similar plants. 
to boy. Magridcent No Stooping-No Lame Back 
Srrmenoeany” plano fined Set out your plants 2 
are ° jess e 

sonee ie ae Boch plant eet watered and covered 
one Oo} it 

le phy ashand sotting. Every plant wah grow. 


Every the demand for Masters 
Rapid Plant Setter exceeds manufac- 
facilities. Many have been dis- 

ap! ted and could not get them at 
lan ne eee. Don’twait. ge Ege your 
son mm OW. If he hasn’t this planter 
fh stock write us for descriptive literature. 


PLANTER CO., Dept.K Chicago, lil. 











Extra money and lots of it can be harvested from your timber with 
a Vance Saw Mill outfit. Saw your neighbor’s timber too; all in 
spare time when regular crops are gathered. Keep your timber 
thinned out and give smaller trees » chance to grow. Cut full 
grown trees that will never be worth more. One average tree sawed 
into lumber brings around $20. Lumber is easy to sell at a good 
price the year ‘round. You don’t need to know about 
sawmilling to operate a Vance. Write for our free book that tells 
facts. Your name on a post card will bring it. 


JAVANCE COMPANY 
WINSTON SALEM N.C. 
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1 OR some years there has been a com- 
plaint from the cotton trade and mills 
that the staple of cotton has seriously 
deteriorated. Recent figures compiled 
from data secured through the Georgia 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association show 
that the mills of Georgia would use 27.3 
per cent l-inch cotton if they could get 
what they want, and that 68 per cent of 
the demand would lie between % and 1 
1-16 inches. There is very little demand 
for cotton only %-inch and. a very limi- 
ted demand for 1 1-16-inch cotton and 
over. No cotton under %-inch is desired 
Cottons ranging from 15-16. to 
1 1-32-inch are in greatest demand. 

In order to get at the facts as to what 
length of staple has been most profitable 
to the farmer a study was made from the 
variety tests in North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, and Alabama. Results 
were secured from 54 tests covering per- 
iods of from three to five years. 

In the following table the yield per 
acre, relative yield, value per acre, and 
relative value for each length staple for 
all varieties grown are shown. Values 
are based on average December 1 quota- 
tions, Memphis market, 1921-1926, in- 
clusive. 
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Staple length Se & az 88 38 

<8) a] 8) at 
% to 15-16 inch....| 463 100 |$104.18| 100 
1 to 1 1-16 inch..... 400 86.4) 96. 92.1 
1) 368 79.5) 95.68} 91.8 
1 3-16 inch ........ 343 74.1) 91. 88.2 
134 inch ......0000.. 311 67. 87.08} 83.5 








In the table below the one best variety 
for each length of staple was selected. 
Relative Relative 





Staple length yield value 
to 1 3-16 inch ......cceeee 90.5 bate 
TROD... ccdicsedhasieccegceocne 95.3 95.3 

15-16 inch «+» 100 100 
1 to 1 1-16 inch 88.8 94.8 
1%] inch .....ccseccccccccsevce 79.5 91.8 
2 B16 tepehh, voc cccccsevesegsccs 78.5 93.7 
TRE THOR an 2 cccecncetvesacceseee 67.6 85 


Where the one best variety in each 
group is selected the longer staples still 
fail to show as high, yields as the 15-16- 
inch cotton. The 1 1-16-inch variety 
n.akes a better showing, however, than 
where all varieties were concerned. It 
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will also be noted that the cottons less 
than %-inch gave a lower yield and a 
lower value per acre than the 7%- to 15-16- 
inch varieties. 

By way of contrast with the above fig- 
ures covering a period of several years, 
the figures for 1927 at the Georgia State 
College of Agriculture are given below. 
Data from other stations for 1927 are 
not available at this time. 


AVERAGE YIELD ALL VARIETIES, 1927 




















= 
- o o 
Staple length ° oy oe £ = 
Se) a5) 82 |a8 
2s] os | ak a 
Palanan | >a a > 
% tol inch ........ 866 100 $172. 
1 to 11-16 inch .... 105 _| 189. 4 
8 Sea 833 96.2} 198. 6 
1 3-16 inch ......... 790 91.2) 198. 114.6 
1% to 1 5-16 inch ..| 703 81.2} 203. 117.5 








In 1927 we note that the 1- to 1 1-16- 
inch cottons gave the highest yields per 
acre, and that the longer staples, while 
giving lower yields than the %- to 1-inch 
cottons, gave a higher value per acre due 
to the high premium for extra length 
staple. The past year, however, was gen- 
erally regarded as a good year for staple 
cottons and a higher premium was paid 
than generally prevails as shown by the 
results in first table. One year’s results 
are not sufficient to base-definite conclu- 
sions on, but show what may happen 
some years. The cotton grower, however, 
is more interested in a cotton that will 
pay year in and year out. 

These data indicate that by using well 
bred seed of a good variety we can, on 
good lands, produce 1- to 1 1-16-inch cot- 
tons profitably, but that with the average 
premiums for longer staple they will not 
generally pay. 

Breeders throughout the Southeast have 
been for several years trying to produce 
a cotton with 1 1-16-inch staple that will 
compare favorably in yield with the 
shorter cottons. Some of these varieties 
appear to have much promise where the 
soil is good and where cotton can be mar- 
keted to advantage. Many cotton mills 
using this length staple are promoting the 
distribution of seed, and where a good 
variety was selected, excellent results 
have been obtained. 








READING THE BIBLE 


of the week. 


1. What did the Lord command 
Moses to do in Chapter 1? How were 
the people to be numbered? What was 
the Lord’s purpose in doing this? 

2. What did the Lord command the 
Levites to do? 

3. How were the first-born redeem- 
ed? What parts of the tabernacle 
were to be carried in traveling? 

4. What did each of the princes of 
Israel offer as a gift to the service 
of the tabernacle? Tell about the 
second: passover and when it occurred. 
What directions did the Lord give 
Moses as to making trumpets? 

5. Whom did Moses entreat to ac- 
company them? (10:29) Tell about 
the lust for flesh and the result. What 
was the sin of Miriam and Aaron? 

6. Where were the children of Is- 


(Copyright by Sunday School Times Co., 


THROUGH IN 1928 


Read Next Week Numbers 1-19 


OR the week February 12-18 inclusive, every interested person is asked 
to read Numbers 1-19. The following interesting questions will be an- 
swered in this reading and may be considered as review questions at the end 


rael when God commanded Moses to 
send men to search the land of 
Canaan? Whom did Moses select for 
this errand? 

7. What report did the 12 spies 
bring back about the land of Canaan? 
What effect did it have on the people? 


8. How did Moses and Aaron act? 
What did Caleb and Joshua. say? 
(14:6-9.) What special mercy did the 
Lord promise to them? What punish; 
ment did the Lord lay on the whole 
congregation ? ; ‘ 

9. What was the punishment for 
breaking the Sabbath? Tell of the 
rebellion of Korah and the result. 

10. What is meant by wave-offering 
and heave-offering? Describe the 
water of separation and the law for 
use of it. 


and reprinted by special arrangement.) 
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. ’ ‘ we roe ; 
What Staple Cotton? 
Relation of Staple Length to Yield and Value Per Acre 


By R. R; 
Professor of Agronomy, Georgia State College of Agriculture 
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opay, the prettiest things are not necessari- 
ly the most expensive. Even the cheapest 


automobiles are offered in a wide choice of 
the gayestcolors, instead of thedulldrab, funereal 
black of afew years ago. And why not? Certainly 
it costs no more to make a thing beautiful than 
it does to make it ugly. 


So it is with floors. There are so many pretty 
patterns in linoleum and linoleum rugs, there 
hardly seems to be any excuse left for old, bare 
wood floors. Either linoleum rugs or all-over 
linoleum floors are inexpensive and durable. 


For bedroom, sitting-room or dining-room, 
pretty Jaspé rugs of Armstrong’s Linoleum are 
most appropriate. These I recommend, not only 
because they are so attractive in appearance, but 
because they wear so wonderfully well. They are 
made of the same genuine linoleum that has made 
Armstrong's Jaspé Linoleum floors so popular, 
and they are finished with the new easy-to-keep- 
clean lacquer surface. The color cannot wear off, 
because the Jaspé graining goes all the way 
through to the burlap back. 

Still lower in price are Armstrong's Quaker- 
Felt Rugs which I do not hesitate torecommend 
to anyone who wants a cheap, practical floor 
covering. These, too, are protected by the long- 
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A Pretty Floor Need not be Expensive 
A minute talk about floors 


HAZEL DELL BROWN 


wearing Accolac finish. Thisclear-lacquer finish is 
as hard, bright, and durable as the finish on your 
automobile. Whichever kind of rug you buy, be 
sure you know what you are getting and that 
you get what you pay for. You can easily distin- 
guish an Armstrong's Linoleum Rug because it 
has a burlap back, and is soft and flexible. The 
Quaker-Felt Rugs are identified with a picture 
of the Quaker girl on the face of the rug. 


After all is said about the beauty anddurability 
of smooth-surface floor coverings, the most ap- 
pealing thing about them to women, I am sure, 
is the ease with which they are kept clean. They 
require neither scrubbing, like wood floors, nor 
beating likecarpets, but simply adamp mopping. 

The Linoleum, or Quaker Felt Rugs I speak 
of, are suitable of course, only when the floor 
is in good enough condition for painting. 
Otherwise, I recommend an all-over floor of 
Armstrong's Linoleum. In the kitchen I believe 
the all-over floor is the most practical. 


Don't hesitate to usecolor in the kitchen. It is 
the place you spend most of your time, and there 
is no reason in the world why it shouldn't be 
cheerful. In introducing color into any room, 
beginwith the floor and repeat some of thecolors 
of the floor in the curtains. Among the patterns 


Armstrong’s Linoleum Rugs 


they wear and wear and wear 


; 


in Armstrong's Linoleum are many which would 
form an ideal base for a delightful color scheme. 


If you are going todoanything with your floors 
this year, Ishall be only too glad to help you plan 
somethingreally attractive,aswellaseconomical. 
Write me a letter describing the room or rooms 
and I will send you suggestions for a colorscheme. 
There is no charge for this service, and you will 
not obligate yourself. For ten cents in stamps, I 
willalsosend you an attractive booklet illustrat- 
ed in full color. Ask for ‘The Attractive Home— 


How to PlanItsDecoration.’’ Writeyour Loot f te 
CIRCLE A 


letter to Hazel Dell Brown, Armstrong (7715, 


Cork Company, Linoleum Division, 
1022 Jackson Street, Lancaster, Pa. 


In the main etapa vdees 
the top of the page is 5 

4 ong’ $ po Linole- 
um Rug, Pattern No. 725. 
A delighsfully pretty floor- 
covering for bedroom Iiving- 
room, or dining-room. 


Above: Armstrong's 
Arabesq Linoleum, 
Pattern No. goor 
At the right: Arm- 
strong's Printed 
Linoleum. Pattern 
No. 8430 
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WHENEVER I want a real, honest-to-John 
smoke (and that’s pretty often!), I get out 
my old pipe and pack it with Prince Albert. 
I know in advance what it’s going to be like, 
but I get a new thrill out of it every time. A 
pipe and P.A. are so downright dependable. 

Just to open the tidy red tin and drink in 
that P.A. fragrance is a treat in itself. No 
more appetizing aroma ever greeted a pipe- 
hungry man. And when that cool, comfort- 
able smoke comes rolling up the stem, you 


I say 


know that the taste more than matches the 
fragrance. 

Cool as the old town pump. Restful as an 
easy chair after a hard day. Mellow and mild 
and long-burning. So mild, in fact, that 
you’re always ready for another session, no 
matter how much you load up and light up. 
I’ve smoked P.A. for years—I ought to 
know! 

If you don’t know the contentment and 
satisfaction of a pipe, I urge you to go and 
get one right now. Fill it with good old 
Prince Albert and smoke up. You'll enjoy it 
as you never enjoyed a smoke before. You'll 
want your pipe for a constant companion 
from that time on, or I miss my guess. Try it! 


PRINCE ALBERT 


—the national joy smoke! 


\ 


Nothing 
like a pipe, 





Not only quality, but 
quantity, too—TWO 
full ounces in every tin. 
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| IMPROVEMENTS 


GOLDEN COLOR. These new 1928 machines 
are finished in beautiful gold and black colors, 
which are pleasing, durable and practical. 


ENCLOSED GEARS. All gears on the “Golden 
Series” are completely enclosed and protected, 
insuring maximum durability. 


REGULATING COVER. A new type of regu- 
lating cover and float affords a flow of milk from 
the supply can in a smooth, even stream, without 
spattering. 


TURNABLE SUPPLY CAN. A novel feature 
every separator user will appreciate. Permits 
bowl and covers to be removed or put in place 
without lifting the supply .can from its position. 


EASIER TURNING. The “Golden Series” 
machines are easy to start and turn, requiring 
the least power or effort to operate for the work 
they do. 


OIL WINDOW. Shows at a glance the amount 
and condition of the oil and whether the sep- 
arator is being properly lubricated. 


FLOATING BOWL. The finest separator bowl 
ever made. Self-balancing, runs smoothly with- 
out vibration, with the least power, skims clean- 
est, delivers a smooth, rich cream, and is easy to 
take apart and wash. 





Liberal trade allowances are made for old 
separators of any age or make on account of 
new De Lavals, which will soon pay for 
themselves in saving of butter-fat and time. 


Announcing the New 


De Laval 


50 th Anniversary Separators 








The De Laval Milker 
A GREAT companion to 
the De Laval Cream 
Separator — equally 
useful and _ efficient. 
Now milking more 
than one million cows 
in all parts of the 
world. Milks faster 
and better than any 
other method. Pleasing 
to the cows and pro- 
duces clean milk. Sim- 
ple and durable, does 
not require adjust- 
ment, and easy to op- 
erate. Makes dairyin 

more pleasant as wel 

as more profitable. 
Outfits for from five to 
500 or more cows. Sold 
for cash or on self- 
paying terms. 
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New De Lavals on Display 


Tue “Golden Series’ Separators are now on dis- 
play by De Laval dealer-agents, who will gladly 
show their numerous improvements and refine- 
ments. See and try one of the “‘ Golden Series,”’ or 
send coupon below to your nearest De Laval office 
for catalog and full information. 





THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO., Dept. 2023 
165 Broadway, New York 
600 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
61 Beale St., San Francisco 





Please send me, without obligation, \ + gg : 
full information on check ehich 
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centrifugal cream separator, was the foundation of modern dairying 
and has done more than any other one factor to develop the dairy 
industry into the largest and most profitable branch of agriculture. 


First in the beginning, the De Laval has kept in the lead ever since. 
Practically every detail of separator construction has been De Laval orig- 
inated. As De Laval features have been imitated, further De Laval 
improvements have been made. Four million De Laval machines have 
been sold the world over. They have always been the standard by which 
cream separators were measured. 


Now the 1928 “Golden Series” De Laval machines mark another step 
forward. They are the most complete, efficient and beautiful cream sepa- 
rators ever made. They are all that could be hoped for in such a machine. 
They must prove a source of pride as well as profit to every owner. 


The best way to judge a new Golden Anniversary De Laval machine 
is to see one, and better still to try it side-by-side with any other separator. 
We do not believe anyone can do that and not choose the De Laval. 


The new machines are made in seven sizes, ranging in capacity from 
200 to 1350 Ibs. of milk per hour. They may be operated by hand or any 
form of power. They may be bought for cash or on such terms as to pay 
for themselves. 


a D: DE LAVAL’S invention, in 1878, of the first continuous discharge 
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In the dairy barn—and everywhere the farm job 





takes you—these ‘‘U.S.’’ Blue Ribbon boots will 
keep you dry-shod and comfortable. And they 
are as husky as they look! 


Karm 
tested -- 


- This"U.S’ Blue Ribbon Boot . 
; @, Stands the hardest wear . . 


3 75 YEARS of experience - 





Stretches five times 
its length! 


If you cut a strip of rubber from a 
“‘U.S.”’ Blue Ribbon boot or over- 
shoe—you’d find it would stretch 
more than 5 times its length! This 
rubber stays flexible and water- 
proof—long after ordinary rubber 


would crack or break 
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in boot-making by the largest rub- 
ber manufacturer in the world— 
that goes into every “U.S.” Blue 
Ribbon boot. This boot is built to 
stand every farm test. 


It’s just as husky as it looks— 
extra strong, every inch of it. You 
can’t kick through that thick, over- 
size sole—it’s as tough as the tread 
of a tire. 


And the uppers — they are made 
of the finest rubber —rubber so 
elastic that you can stretch a strip 
of it more than five times its own 
length! No wonder, where inferior 
rubber splits and cracks, ‘‘U.S.”’ 
Blue Ribbon boots stand up! 





99 Blue Ribbon 


BOOTS: WALRUS - 
EO SRE UCS : 


ee See 
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And at every vital point where 
wear is hardest, from 4 to 11 sepa- 
rate layers of tough rubber and 
fabric are anchored in behind 
that strong surface—to give 
extra strength. Only ‘‘U.S.’’ Blue 
Ribbon boots and overshoes have 
so many! 
ae Re 


We know you will like the plus 
farm value in ‘‘U.S.’’ Blue Ribbon 
boots and overshoes. 


Every pair is built by master 
workmen—and built right. They 
fit better, look better, wear better. 
Geta pair and notice the difference. 


United States Rubber Company 
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““U.S.”’ Blue Ribbon Boots 


come in red or black — sturdy 
gray soles—knee to hip lengths 


The “U.S.”’ 
Blue Ribbon Walrus 


slips right on over your 
shoes. Its smooth rubber 
surface washes clean like 
a boot. Made either red 
or black— 4 or 5 buckles 
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NOTTON must be well fed to 
make a good cro P. Liberal appli- 


cations of a well-balanced fertilizer 
are essential in obtaining the largest 
profits. To be well-balanced, a cot- 
ton fertilizer must contain plenty of 

potash, because potash strengthens 
thie tissues of the cotton plant and 
makes it healthy. Potash greatly 
increases yields when used in proper 
combination with phosphoric acid 
and nitrogen. Potash keeps the plant 

wing longer afid helps develop 
Bolls. High-potash fertilizers may be 
used. to excellent advantage under 
boll-weevil conditions. 


Potash ‘controls cotton rust. In fact, ex- 
periments have shown that cotton rust is 
potash hunger. The appearance of rust is a 
sure sign that the farm needs more potash for 
all crops. A well-balanced fertilizer contain- 
- lenty of potash will help you make a 
cotton crop this season. 


eins Dept. 175 for free literature on cotton 

Agricultural and Scientific Bureau 

N.V. POTASH EXPORT MY. 
of Amsterdam, Holland 


19 West 44th Street Best , Beties . 
NEW YORK NTA 


McCormick Bldg. stam om Bldg. 
CHICAGO CKSON, Miss. 

o73 . io Street Cisene Bank Bldg. 
N JOSE TTIMORE 


Potash Pays 


















Wet Weather Protection 
@2 Genuine 


FISH BRAND SLICKER 
Stes Jor-MenWomen-Children 
ner ts 











® SOLD BY ALL COOD DEALERS ® 
Makers of the Best since 1836 








A.J. TOWER COMPANY cect te: 











HEALTH SERMONETTES - 
By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 
Editor, Health Department 


Facts Everybody Should Know 
About Scarlet Fever 
Y THOSE who are well informed on 


medical subjects scarlet fever is te- 
garded as one of the worst diseases of 
childhood—not only on account of the im- 
mediate deaths from 
scarlet fever, and 
there are many, but 
more especially on 
account of the com- 
plications it leaves in 
its. wake, such as in- 
flammation of the 
kidneys, called ne- 
phritis; middle ear 
disease, called mas- 
toiditis;, inflamma- 
tion of the — heart 
lining, called endocarditis; and inflamma- 
tion of the lymph glands, called adenitis. 
These complications may develop in two 
or three weeks after scarlet fever or may 
develop later in life and the individual: be 
handicapped by a chronic kidney or heart 
disease; or the ear complications may 
cause a chronic deafness. Scarlet fever 
is a disease of childhood, the majority of 
cases occurring in children under ten 
years of age. 














DR. REGISTER 


Infectiousness of Scarlet Fever.— 
Fortunately scarlet fever is not nearly so 
infectious as measles. To catch scarlet 
fever one has to come in very close con- 
tact with it. About 30 per cent of chil- 
dren. exposed to scarlet fever come 
down with it; whereas 99 per cent of chil- 
dren exposed to measles come down 
with it. 

Period of Incubation or Hatching 
Period—The time from exposure to 
the appearance of first symptoms varies 
from two to seven days. 


How Scarlet Fever Germs Enter 
Our Bodies.—The germs are present in 
all discharges from nose or mouth and 
even the discharge of abscesses of per- 


71 sons sick with scarlet fever, or who have 


been recently sick with it and are appar- 
ently well but still carry the germs. 
These germs are coughed or sneezed out 
or are in saliva left on dishes or drinking 
glasses used by the scarlet fever patient 
and by sheer carelessness are taken into 
the mouths of well children, Or the con- 
tact may be made by playing with the 
same toys, or biting the same apple or 
pencil, or using the same handkerchief 
or towel, that the scarlet fever patient 
has been using. 


It is not thought now, as it was years 
ago, that children catch scarlet fever 
from the scales of the skin of patients 
who are getting over scarlet fever. Most 
every one has heard of children contract- 
ing scarlet fever from “the little toy dog 
or the calico horse,” the toys of a child 
that died of scarlet fever twenty-five or 
thirty years previous. We know now that 
this is not so. We know that germs are 
delicate, living things and must have 
warm, living animal life to live and mul- 
tiply in, or they perish quickly, just as a 
living person would soon perish without 
food or shelter. 


Duration of Scarlet Fever.—It usually 
takes three to four weeks for a patient 
to get well of scarlet fever. Some cases 
are apparently so mild the patient seems 
to be well in a week or ten days. 


Prevention of Scarlet Fever.—There 
has been discovered a preventive serum 
of scarlet fever called scarlet fever 
streptococcus toxin, just as toxin anti- 
toxin is given to prevent diphtheria. This 
toxin has not yet come into general use. 
People are slow to take up a new thing 
in preventive madicine. We still have 
smallpox. 

Milk as a Carrier.—Many epidemics 
of scarlet fever are milk-borne. No one 
who has hada recent case of scarlet fever 
should handle milk and no milk bottles 
should be taken from a home where. there 
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Cole No. 40 Plants j in Hill or Drill } 





Drops Cotton Seed in hill or drill as above—thick or thin 


Without any exception, Cole No. 40 is the best Planter 
ever made for dro ye gait Cotton Seed in Hills‘or Drill It never 
misses. Number . distance and depth easily adjusted. 


It also plants accurately Corn, Peas, Beans, Sorg- 
hum, etc. Most perfect Ootton Planter and best 





GUANO SOWERS SS 
’ ° ° ing needed. Also, it is the best Peanut Piant- 
Cole 12 Different Kinds en te teh ee cela: Gees a 
world. "They, handle ail “Kinds of fertiliser ceaee ann tedmab or web ee 
e ndle e 
and are nels either with openin o them shelled or in the Hull. 
pry Fo sows a with Force- 
oe is ~ Cote Dicibuter or 
for eve rpose and to t needs 
every ry pe Cole Distributors are well con- ‘rich your land with free nitrogen drawn from 
structed, reliable, and offlelsat. the air. tion. 
Guano costs money. Get the most good out The selection and uniform éronolag of all 
of it by putting it out right. Cole Distributors kinds of seed is perfect ean be 
will save you time and make bigger yields. done by any other Planter in the world. 


In the Lead for a Quarter of a Century: Over Half a 
Million Cole Machines Sold. 


The name “Cole” on a machine is a guar- You can machines higher priced an@ 
one of quality and service. Do not let any- some lower than the Cole, but when 
put off on you imitations or the labor-saving qualities, — 


falsely claimed to be “Just as good.” Get the and satisfaction, you will find Cole 
Genuine Cole-and receive guaranteed rae butors ch 


Ben sour geliehip Bole manmeaet end Gut FULL, tafeometion about them or write to us fee 


@irculars and Memo 
The Cole pital Ge. theasan Charlotte, N.C. 
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| Just to Remind -You— 


That our Advertisements are 
Guaranteed Reliable. 


Read the poultry and baby chick adver- 
tisements in this issue, then place your 
order for present or future delivery. 


We assure You of a Square 
Deal 
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American Steel & Wire 
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Millions of farmers are 
using Zinc Insulated 


thony and Monitor 
Fences and Banner 
SteelPostsbecause they 
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ffHE HOUSEWIFE'S CALENDAR 





dry in the sun or 
near a hot fire, 
neither ison them. 
Heat and dryness 
shorten their life. 
Silk loves moisture 
and shade. 

Tuesday, Febru- 
ary 14—St. Valen- 
tine’s Day! Do have 
2 red heart shaped 
: dessert of some kind 
' today if you can manage it—cookies, 
| gelatine, pudding. The children will love 
the fun of it. Mysterious little packages 
_ of heart candies will do if you have 
nothing else. 

Wednesday, February 15.—?f the cereal 
takes a long time to cook you should put 
it om when preparing supper tenight. 

Thursday, February 16—TIf your chil- 
dren are tired of drinking plaim milk, try 
adding to-each glass a spoonful of choce- 
late syrup. It is easy to make. Melt 4 
- squares unsweetened chocolate im a sauce- 
| pan placed in a larger saucepan of boil- 
ing water, add 134 cups sugar, % tea- 
spoon salt and stir until well mixed; then 
pour on gradually, while stirring con- 
stantly, 114 cups boiling water. Stir un- 
til smooth, bring to the boiling-point, and 
let boil five minutes. Coot, turn into a 
jar and keep in a cold place. 

Friday, February 17—Ptenty of sun- 
shine is a good preventive of colds. Make 
it a point to do your out-of-doors chores 
near the middle of the day and get the 
sun’s ultra vielet rays. 

Saturday, February 18.—Here’s a 
verse by Velma Sykes for the children to 
learn. 

“Little Bo-Peep 

Lost lots of sleep 

Which made her cross and whiny; 

So folks let her alone, 


At school and at home 
And she cried till her nose was shiny.” 


Sunday, February 19—Happimess is 
not dependent on having great posses- 
sions but on using those we have to the 
best purpose. Too many of us look for- 
ward to the happiness of the years to 
come and forget to enjoy what every day 
brings. 


| - [NEW WAYS TO MAKE MONEY 
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MES. W. N. HUTT 
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The Progressive Farm Woma 


MRS. W.N.H UTT , EDITOR 


stints om quantity and quality in her prod- 
ucts, which has assured her a constant 
demand. 


| ORDER A FRUIT OR TWO | 


EN like to eat fruit just as they 

like to read a good farm magazine 
er be om good mattress and springs but 
it’s wsually the womam who suggests 
sending for fruit trees, subscribing for 
the magazine or buying the requisites of 
good slumber. Now, therefore, is the 
time to consider the summer fruits. 

If you have all the apple, peach, pear, 
plum, and perhaps cherry trees you need, 
then why not get one or two Japanese 
persimmons, that delicious winter fruit 
big as tematoes and sweet as dates. 
Then a named pecan or two, a pomegran- 
ate; a new type of grape, a fig perhaps 
and then strawberries. 

Just order the catalog and it will do 
the rest. That great divme Henry Ward 











ARMY SHOES ARE BUILT ON CORRECT 


Beecher, when asked what book he most 
enjoyed reading said, “A seed catalog.” 


BRINGING UP HEALTHY 
BABIES 


OTHING brings more happiness to 

a family than good health. My hus- 
band and I have three children. Wher 
our’ first little son was born we made up 
our minds to bring up a healthy boy. 
We put him im a bed by himself, where 
he has always slept. I nursed him for 
the first two weeks, once every two hours 
during the daytime and twice at night; 
then every three hours and once at night 
until he was three months old; then every 
four hours with no night nursing. He 
began to take a little cow’s milk with 
strained cereal when six months old and 
begam having orange juice three-to four 
times a day after the second month. 
Whenever there was an epidemic of 
measles or whoopmg cough or a similar 
contagious disease while he was 2 baby, 
we kept him at home and had no chil- 
dre visitors 
e He played im his little bed 
i only now and then. 
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10 years 

We have two little girls and have 
lowed the same plan for each with only 
one other illness. 

Their diet plays a large part im their 
health. They have plenty of milk and 
butter. For breakfast I give them 2 
cereal with milk and creams, toast and 
fruit. For lunch they have chicken, beef 
or fish, a green and a starchy vegetable, 


fruit and plain cake or pudding. For sup- 
per they have milk, bread, butter, eggs, 
and fruit. Sowp is excelfent. They never 
have tea or coffee but if they get tized 
of milk F put it in cocoa. 

I do not allow them to go to fruit 
trees and eat fruit but insist that all of 
it be brought to the house, the hands 
washed before eating it, and the fruit 
either washed or peeled. 

The children were put te bed at seven 
while young and required to take a daily 
nap till old enough to go te school. 
Even the 10-year-old never stays up past 
eight-thirty. We never take the children 
anywhere at night. A child should have 
a regular bedtime. 

They were required to brush their teeth 
twice daily as soon as able to use a tooth- 
brush and before that I washed their 
mouths myself with mild boric acid. 

I never allow the children to become 
constipated. Fruit and graham bread 
help wonderfully. If their tongues are 


coated I give a mild laxative, preferably 
If diarrhea starts, F give oil 


prunes. 


LINES, OF STOUT, DURABLE MATERIAL 


or salts at once and usually have a doc- 
tor; if not, I take all solid food and milk 
from them: It is always best to have a 
doctor, since colitis or some other serious 
trouble may start and not be recognized. 
It is far Tess expensive to take a child 
to the doctor than to have the doctor 
come to the child and it pays to spend 
money to keep them well rather than pay 
to have them cured. Sicknesses are ex- 
pensive and the money and time spent on 
one illness will buy health and happiness 
for the whole family for a long time. 

I do not think it necessary for children 
to have whooping cough, measles, diph- 
theria, scarlet fever, smallpox, etc. These 
contagious diseases weaken the system, 
lay the foundation for tuberculosis and 
other troubles in later life. Af con- 
tagious diseases should be under the care 
of a physician and should be quarantined. 
The county and town health officers 
should work with the State Health 
Board to hold down, contagious diseases. 

MRS. ROY OSBORN. 

Webster County, Ky. 


| THIRTY-NINE YEARS YOUNG 


The Care of the Feet 


 Deysee for your feet. Aching backs 
and nervous headaches often are 
caused by minor foot troubles. Facial 
wrinkles result from painful feet. 

Most people have corns or bunions. If 
@ corn isn’t too hard it may be removed 
by soaking the feet every night im hot 
soapy water. After the feet are rinsed 
and dried, they should be rubbed with 
spirits of camphor and massaged three 
nights a week with cold cream. To re- 
move callouses, rub them with a piece of 
lemon and apply olive oil at night. 

Another way to remove hard corns and 
is: Before going to bed bind 
a piece of lemon on it; next morning re- 
move it and soak the feet in hot water 
to which 2 little soda has been added. 











Lift out the corm or caMous. Linseed oil 
applied every night to the corn will 
sometimes dry it up so it cam be removed. 
Following are five rules for foot care:— 
1. Wear shoes that &t the feet. 

2. Bathe the feet carefully every day with 
warm water. 

3S After bathing dry the feet carefully, es- 
Se Dust with taleum 
powder. . 


the stockings daily and be sure ~ 


& Change 
that the stockings fit the feet. 
5S. Newer wear 2 rum-over heel. 

The ideal shoe has generous toc-room, 
a straight immer sole, a flexible arcis and 
a low heel. 

Give your feet a square deal! 
will reward you. 


A Good Type of Shoe 


N CHOOSING a serviceable type of 

shoe for the United States. Army, the 
maximum of comfort amd efficiency for 
the wearer was the aim. It conforms to 
the correct shape for shoes described 
in Farmers’ Bulletin 1523-F, in that it is 
broad and round at the toe and straight 
along the inner edge. It has thick soles, 
which protect the feet against injury 
from sharp and wneven surfaces and 
against water and sfush, so that it is es- 
pecially suitable for severe outdoor con- 
ditions. As thick soles last longer than 
thin ones, they are more economical. 
Such a shoe is well adapted for use in 
city and country alike. 

The heels of these shoes are nearly as 
broad throughout as the heel-seat of the 
shee. Asa rule shoes for men, and boys 
do not have high heels, but in shoes fer 
women the height and pitch of the heel 
are important; heels that slant too far 
forward cannot support the body steadily 
or hold it in the proper position. The 
heel. of an Army nurse’s shoe is 1% 
inches high and tapers: but little. 

Write the United States Department 
of Agriculture for Bulletin 1523-F., on 
selecting and caring for shoes. 


PATTERNS AND FASHIONS 


CE of each patterm, 2 cents. Two pat- 

terms ordered at one time, 30 cents; 

stamps or coin (coin preferred). Write 
your name and address plainly on your order 
sheet, being sure to state number and size 
of pattern wanted. 

Our “Fashion Book’® contains hundreds af 
styles for morning, afternoon and evening 
wear during fall and winter. It contains em- 
broidery designs and picture dress-making 
lessons. Send 15 cents for your copy. 

Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer. 


| HOSTESS AND GUEST 


A Cherry Tree Festival 


ERE’S how a school teacher made 

her pupils happy for two or three 
hours fast year. The memory of that 
pleasant evening lingers im the hearts of 
those childrem yet. She was celebrating 
February 22, Washington’s birthday. 

She wanted to do something to freshen 
the memory of George Washington in 
the minds of those children. She did not 
want to have the same old George Wash- 
ington party that the school had had for 
years and years so she decided to have a 
cherry tree festival. 

The invitations were red cardboard 
cherry trees with this little rhyme writ- 
ten on them. 

“T bid you leave your work undone, 

To celebrate the birth of Washington. 

Arrive at school arownd ‘bout cight, 

And please remember, don’t be late!” 

She decorated the school room with 
red, white and blue crepe paper. A tree, 
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flags, cherries, hatchets, etc. At the very 
top of the tree, a flag was stationed. At- 
tached to these hatchets, flags and cher- 
ries with long red ribbons were the for- 
tunes. Each child selected the one she 
wanted, pulled it and her fortune came 
from some concealed place in the tree. 


The first game was a cherry race. The 
object was to see who could go around 
the cherry tree the fastest three times 
while balancing a red marble on a fork 
without touching it with the other hand. 

Next came the puzzle. A small envel- 
ope containing a cardboard cherry tree 
cut up into small pieces was given to 
each child. The one who put hers to- 
gether first received a : 
prize. The prize was a 
large red and white stick 
of candy with a blue rib- 
bon neck tie and a blue 
crepe paper hat. After 
this, the children with 
their teacher as the leader, 
did the Virginia reel. 


The refreshments were 
simple but the children 
enjoyed them. They had 
cherry punch and hatchet 
and cherry tree shaped 
cookies. The hatchet cook- 
ies were covered with red 
and white icing. The cher- 
ry tree cookies were cov- 
ered with red to’ repre- 
sent cherries. To make the punch, she got 
a big bottle of cherry fruit juice and a 
small bottle of cherries. She mixed the 


juice with thin syrup and put the cher-° 


ries into the mixture. 

When the children went home, they de- 
clared to their parents that they had had 
the best time in their lives and that they 
had the best teacher in the world. The 
teacher enjoyed it as much as the children 
and it cost her only a little work and 


$4.20. 


FRESH LINEN AND THE FARM 
PAY DAY 


HAT! throwing that shirt into 
the wash? Why, you could wear 
it another day.” Now, that is the way 
one mother thoughtlessly discouraged her 
son’s pride in his personal appearance. 
She did not realize that pride in appear- 
ance is an outward sign of self respect 
and that both are likely to lead to pride 
. good lessons and later good everything 
else. 


“My goodness,” 











someone says, “I’d do 
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nothing but hang over a wash tub and 
ironing board all week if I let my hus- 
band and all the children wear all the 
fresh clothes they want.” And she is 
right, everlastingly right. A farm woman 
has enough to do without back breaking 
hours washing clothes. Her vitality is 
necessary to a happy home and well fed 
and cared for husband and children. 


There are three methods of keeping 
the family in fresh linen and well pressed 
clothes, whether they be of. gingham and 
khaki or lawn and tweed. 

A colored woman to do the washing is 
one way. Another and better way is to 
send the clothes to the laundry in town. 
“Thriftless!” you ex- 
claim. Nonsense. Just 
balance your loss from 
days in bed and the 
money spent on medicine 
against the laundry bill 
and see which is the 
higher. 

A third way is an in- 
vestment in stationary 
tubs, running water and 
drain, a washing machine, 
an ironing machine and 
an electric iron. 

Filling the wash line 
is a good step toward 
filling the pay envelope 
on those many pay days 
on the farm which we are 
all'trying to bring about. No, fine feath- 
ers do not make fine birds, exactly, but 
helping husband and children to look as 
successful and substantial as we wish 
them to be goes a long way toward mak- 
ing them so. It sounds like a paradox 
to say that the way to do it is for the 
husband to help the wife to help the hus- 
band to get the equipment to make the 
husband well groomed. 


| SHE ADOPTED A LITTLE GIRL | 


OSE Ellen has been our adopted 

daughter nearly six years. We 
brought her from the Children’s Home, 
Greensboro, N. C., when she was 11 years 
old. In every respect she has been an all 
around normal girl. She is loved and re- 
spected by all who know her. To give 
her up would mean about the same as 
giving up one of the other children since 
we have adopted her. I often wonder 
why so many homes are lonely when there 
are so many of these children that need 
a home. 








MRS. F. V. HARRIS. 
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Teeth are whiter 
STILL .. 


they are only as 
Healthy as the Gums 
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OU may be in danger of the 


disease of neglect (Pyorrhea) protection against the 
even though your mirror reveals attack of dread Pyorrhea. 
teeth of flashing whiteness. Forhan’s for the Gums is de- 
Pyorrhea, ignoring the teeth and signed for the job. Get into the BE. 
attacking the gums, swoops down good habit of using this dentifrice Fe 


on the unwary. And as a penalty 
for neglect, 4 out of 5 after forty, 
and thousands younger, surrender 
precious health to this foe. 

Take this precaution: See your 


dentist twice each year. And morn- none in stock write us for free trial 


ing and “om every day, use por tube. a 
han’s. It keeps teeth clean, 
" restores their whiteness withous  FormulaofR. J. Forban, D.D.S. g 


the use of harsh abrasives. Also it 


Forhan's for the gums 


Reference Special Feb. 18th Watch For It! 


Forhan Company, New York 











PATTERN DEPARTMENT 





in 
18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 
Size 3% re- 

quires 3% yards of 40-inch material 

with % yard of 32-inch contrasting. 
3241—One-piece Apron.—Designed in sizes 
small, medium and large. The medi- 


3256—Flattering Neckline. — Designed 
sizes 16, 
44 inches bust measure. 





3209—Simple Styling.—Designed in 





um size requires 1% yards of 40-inch 
material with 4 yard of 27-inch con- 
trasting. 

sizes 
16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches 
bust measure. Size 3% requires 2% 
yards of 40-inch material. 





















‘This new Style noon 


PO TRSE NALA, 

















as your. y 
se / 

This new Spring Style Book is yours : 

Free! One copy is reserved h | 

you—waiting for you to send for it. / 5 

Styles Approved by Seven Ci: ' 

Lane Bryant's ict Large Retail Stores F 

ete rtunity t f 

give us _ —— — O see 

are wearing. The Style Store of Lane i 

Bryant, in Fifth Avenue’s shopping cen- 5 

tre, caters exclusively to New York’s : 
best dressed women. And so your 
Lane Bryant Style Bo: Book brings you 


all that Fifth Avenue approves. 
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Lowest prices ever named 
on similar quality. You save 
30% to 50%. DOWN 


21 JEWEL-Extra Thin 

























The Insured Watch 
Wi "s Strap Watches. 
ieope fea heat nt 
Shree-apertere of « eqntury 


fair dealing. 100,000 


for full 

Sowel Watches ave cotter. ‘Btadebak cer Zl- 
atches ve ita—heat, eold, 

and 6 An insurance is 

given free— the watch for your lifetime! 


quarters 
WATCHES — DIAMONDS — JEWELRY 


Dept 1997 1, South Bend, ind. Sas 
Canadian Address: 


oftrrrrrirer 





SPECIAL OFFER COUPON 
tg Aen Band, indiana 


Gptelee, of Ads A 
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UNCLE P.F.’S LETTER 


EAR Boys and Girls :— 


There won't be a young folks’ de- 
partment next week as that issue is to be 
the annual Reference Special of The 
Progressive Farm- 
er, but week after 
next we're confing 
back strong. The 
prize winners in 
our “rainy day” 
contest will be an- 
nounced and their 
letters printed. 
Names of all those 
winning honorable 
mention will also be printed. 

Have all of you 1928 club members 
gotten your projects started? Here’s 
wishing you luck. Don’t forget to start 
your record book and to keep it neatly 
and accurately until the project is com- 
pleted. 

One of the best sets of its kind we 
have seen is a series of bird pictures in 
natural colors issued by the Singer Sew- 
ing Machine Co., New York City. The 
pictures are free. If you're really inter- 
ested in birds, you'll find them a valuable 
addition to your bird library. 

Won’t you be my valentine? 
UNCLE P. F. 


[BASKETBALL FUNDAMENTALS| 


“Shoot !’’ But Not Always 


SAID in beginning this series of ar- 
ticles that the importance of goal 
shooting was often overemphasized. I 
want to repeat that now in spite of the 
fact that fast, accurate passing teams do 
lose some games because of poor shoot- 
ing. We lost a close game just a few 
weeks ago because of poor shooting. We 
outpassed our opponents the entire game. 
The point I want to get over to you is 
that too often we put too much time on 
goal shooting practice and too little on 
passing, pivoting, and teamwork. 

But the ability to make shots good is 
highly important. Points count. There 
are these eight suggestions I want to 
make :— 





ed 














1, Learn to “arch” your shots—that is, to 
shoot high. As one player of long experience 
said to me not long ago: “I was always 
told that the basket is the biggest over the 
top.” It was just another way of saying 
that the high, arched shot, coming down al- 
most directly over the rim of the basket, has 
the best chance of going in. 

2. Forget about putting fancy twists on the 
ball. Do your “english” in the classroom, not 
on the basketball court. 

3. Shoot “clean” from in front of the bas- 
ket—that is, shoot directly for the basket. 


Miss Crawford, two of their local leaders. On 





certificates for the year’s work. 








THE RYAN GIRLS’ CLUB; MORGAN COUNTY, ALABAMA 


The picture was made in Decatur on club rally day. On the right we see Miss Dendy and 


Farm Relation Committee of the Decatur Kiwanis Club, who delivered the $25 prize. The 
banner displayed is the oné used by the girls in the parade. 
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From the sides of the court “bank” shots 
are generally best. Different’ coaches may 
give slightly different instructions as ‘to 
where “clean” shots should end and “bank” 
shots begin but their instructions won’t vary 
greatly. 

4. Practice shooting from all parts of the 
court. 
5. Make your shots aimed shots. It’s much 
better to pass than to make aimless, reck- 
less, “hope” shots. 


6. Make yeur shots in practice just as fast 
as you have to make them in an actual 
game. Otherwise you may get a lot of prac- 
tice that won’t do you any good. 

7. Follow your shots. Too many players get 
into the habit of making shots and then 
waiting stock still to see if the ball goes in. 
“Dead shots” don’t make ’em all good and 
a good big part of the scoring comes from 
driving in hard for the ball and another shot 
when the first one is missed. 


8. If you like to dosa lot of star shooting 
from the center of the court, just do a little 
ebserving for a few games and see how 
many of such shots add to the score. An 
extra long shot is sometimes an excellent 
bit of strategy but that sort of play won’t 
do for common use. 


Next week is our Reference Special 
but week after next I shall have some- 
thing to say about teamwork and sports- 
manship. ALEXANDER NUNN. 





ORATORICAL CONTEST FOR | 
| YOUNG FOLKS || 


A “NATIONAL Oratorical Contest on 

Outlaw-War Treaties,” with final 
selections of winners to be made in May 
of this year, is open to boys and girls 
under 19 years of age. Awards for win- 
ners in community and state contests have 
also been provided. Three prizes totaling 
$1,000 are offered national winners. If 
interested, get your teacher, minister, 
newspaper editor, young folks’ leader, or 
someone else to write immediately to the 
committee in charge, National Oratorical 
Contest on Outlaw-War Treaties, 532 
Seventeenth St. N. W., Washington, 








RYAN GIRLS’ CLUB A LEADER! | 
IN MORGAN COUNTY | 


HE Ryan Girls’ 4-H Club was the 

leader in club work in Morgan Coun- 
ty, Alabama, in 1926. Some folks are 
superstitious about the number 13, but 
not these girls. There were 13 members 
in the club and 13 members completed 
their year’s work, handed in their record 
books, and made’ their required. grade, 
receiving certificates. 

Because they were the only 100 per 
cent club in the county, they won the $25 
prize offered the girls’ clothing clubs by 
the Decatur Kiwanis Club for the best 
clothing club work for the year. 

To my mind, there were a few out- 





the extreme left is Mr. John Patterson, of the 


The girls are holding their 
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Wonderful Results 
on Baby Chicks 


We receive many letters telling about 
remarkable results feeding Conkey’s Y-O 
to baby chicks. 

Ind., wrote: 


Ray S. Thompson, Gosport, 
“Wonderful results from Y-O. Last Feb. 
hatched R. I. Reds. Laying early in duly, 
One cockérel, hatched Mar. 12 and killed 
May 1, weighed 2% 1 

R. Bi Cin Ta.: “All the 
first prizes aot at the Iowa State Fair last year 
were fed Conkey’s Y-O.” 

Down south the Sunset Poultry Farm, 
Rule, Tex., wrote: “Used Conkey’s Y-O 
on all chicks last year. Finest success ever. 
Baby chicks gained 25% faster. Were kept 
in house most of time account of bad 
weather, but had no leg weakness and they 
uae —_ dw onan at 9 yt — 

ens wed pep and. vigor ut 
the breeding season.’ 

Comkere s Y-O supplies the vitamins 
necessary for health and vigor in. poultry. 
It is a smooth, brown powder, in which 
Marmite Yeast and Cod Liver Oil are 
combined, by a_ special sealing process, 
whereby the A, B and D vitamin — 
is retained for a long time. In this resp. 
it is very different from straight Cod 
Oil which, when exposed to the air, 
rapidly oxidizes and loses its vitamin 
potency. Also, the granular form of Y-O 
makes it easy to mix in any mash 


Test Conkey’s Y-O on Your 
Baby Chicks at scape Risk 


The Cauher. Compene : try feeding 

oe plan whereby you = try 
-O for 30 days at the Company’s risk. 
Just send your name and address and 
number of chicks you have and they will 
mail you the amount of Y-O you need for 30 
save. The cost is only about Ic per chick for 
ays. 

Pay the postman when it is delivered. If after 
feeding for 30 days you are not entirely satisfied, 
write the a and they will return 
amount you pai 
You need not hesitate to accept this proposition. 
This Company is one of the largest in the country 
in its line of business and is absolutely reliable. 
Just address The G. E. Conkey Co., 6742 Broad- 
Way, Cleveland, Ohio. 









you can make little p bettie pigs onan all 
the pigs —drive out the worms, save feed and get 
hogs to market in less time. To prove it— 


I'll Give You a $1.00 Package 

of my Hog Fat. Just send me name and address, 

I'll send you 2 = segues ¢ $1.00 packages of when he det Fat. 

Fey the post man onl god y 15 cents postage when 
ers both pac cad tra package is 

ponene 2 packages, then 730 more in 90 da: Zl ie cot sat- 

tsfied, your money back. Write at once to 

E. B. Marshall Co., Dept. 249, bor Wis. 

















Don’t Miss — 


ALL FOR ONE FULL YEAR 
Woman’s World RGur Special Price 
McCall’s 

The Progressive cial ] 25 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 








BIRMIN ALA. 
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Would You Pitch 
Hay Wearing 

| a Fur 
Over- 
coat? 


wet chrsaga borer 
tthrou ea 
Reidwork withitsl aa 
winter overcoat o 
hair. Dust settles un- 
the horse sweats and r 4 


of the skin, decreasing the 
horse 25%. 


ciency of the 
CLIP THEM! 
epee ph pata 


ipped horses. 







Ger the hair, 
the 


machine op teaslt. Ves it 
clean — is easy, inexpen- 
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METAL 


EDWARDS rooes 


LAST LONGER LOOK BETTER 


SAVE YOU 
MONEY 
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Better Prices 
for Your Butter 


“Dandelion Butter Color” gives that 
Golden June Shade which 


Before churning add 


Brings Top Prices 
one-half teaspoonful to 
each gallon of cream 


a and out of your churn 


e comes butter of Golden 
June shade. “Dandelion 
Butter Color” is purely 
vegetable, harmless, and 
mh, meets all State and Na- 
¥ tional food laws. Used 
for years by all large 
creameries. Doesn’t col- 
or buttermilk. Absolute- 
ly tasteless. Large bot- 





tles cost only 35 cents 
at drug or grocery stores. Write for 
FREE SAMPLE BOTTLE. Wells & 


Richardson Co., Inc., Burlington, Vt. 
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standing. reasons for the interest mani- 
fested by the girls which led to their 
ultimate success. First, the Ryan Club 
girls are all-round good girls, conscien- 
tious, have a pride in their own personal 
achievements and that of their club and 
community. This spirit was fostered by 
three good local leaders who were really 
interested. They were Mrs. W. T. 
Crawford, Miss Daisy Crawford, and 
Miss Vertie Dendy. At all times the 
home agent could rely upon them and that 
meant a better club spirit for the girls 
because coéperation is contagious. 


Another thing which had much to do 
with their success was the work and en- 
thusiasm put into club work by Miss 
Mildred Crawford, a member of their 
club who won the trip to the State Short 
Course at Auburn in 1926. Mildred is 
an all-round A-1 club girl with the true 
4-H club spirit. She brought back a 
head and heart, full of inspiration for her 
club and other clubs in the county. 


Every old club member re-enrolled for 
the second year’s work. 

Miss Jewell Crawford was the club 
president and Miss Mildred Crawford the 
secretary. SALLYE HAMILTON. 





| ALABAMA’S HUSTLING | 


NROLLMENT in boys’ 4H club 

work .this year is getting off to a 
good start earlier than usual. T. A. Sims 
and J. C. Lowery, state club leaders at 
Auburn, report that boys are responding 
in large numbers to the opportunity to 
enroll and conduct 4-H projects this 
year. Cotton will be the leading project, 
although pig club, calf club, corn club, 
and other projects will be conducted. 


The county agents are conducting the 
enrollment work and organizing the boys 
into local clubs. F. M. White, of Clay 
County, reports 249 boys in 8 schools, 
with others to be visited; G. B. Phillips 
of Randolph has 207 in 7 schools; S. M. 
Day of Tallapoosa and Coosa has 129 
boys of Tallapoosa and 80 in 4 schools of 
Coosa; S. R. Doughty, Calhoun, has or- 
ganized 4 clubs with 79 enrolled; and 
C. E. Stapp, Chilton, has 180 enrolled. 








[SOMETHING TO MAKE __ 





Dandy Holder for Small Twine Ball 
HE ball of small twine can cause a 


lot of aggravation. 
used flower pot; 


Take an un- 
turn it upside down 
in its saucer, the ball 
under it, and the end 
of the string through 
the $mall hole in the 
bottom of the pot as 
shown. You can 
move or place it any- 
where you wish and 
it will always be 
convenient and ready. 
No more hunting, rewinding, or mad dives 














after it. F. B. 
WILLIE WILLIS 
By R. QUILLEN— Pyrite, i | 





“If you do anything bad everbody sees 
it, but if you're bein’ good so’s you can 
ask for a nickel nobody dow't notice #.” 
“It’s awful hard to set still in church 
if you've been playing with your dog an’ 











Raising Chicks 


with only one-quarter the usual losses 





ONE thousand White Leghorn chicks were bought from a com- 
mercial hatchery and equally divided into four pens. All had the 
same housing and care and the same feed, except that two of the 
pens (500 chicks) received Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a and the 
other two pens (500 chicks) did not. 

The test began when chicks were one week old.and continued 
seven weeks. Death losses are shown below. 


: Death losses week by week 





Pan-a-ce-a Non-Pan-a-ce-a 
Ist week 7 deaths 9 deaths Pan-a-ce-a 
Sad week 1 death 5 deaths chick losses 
3rd week 2 deaths 5 deaths 244% 
4th week 1 death 5 deaths 
Sth week 0 deaths 4 deaths Non-Pan-a-ce-a 
6th week 1 death 5 deaths chick losses 
7th week 0 deaths 14 deaths 9% 

_—_—_——————————— —_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_ (9) 

Totals 12 deaths 47 deaths 











Note that seven Pan-a-ce-a chicks died the first week, before Pan-a-ce-a 
could be effective. During the last six weeks only five Pan-a-ce-a chicks 
died, while over seven times as many, or 38 non-Pan-a-ce-a chicks, died. 

A 10% loss up to 8 weeks old is counted exceptionally good. In this test 
the Pan-a-ce-a chick losses were only 234% for the seven weeks, and only 
1% for the last six weeks, when Pan-a-ce-a had an opportunity to function. 


PAN-A-CE-A 


Reduces Chick Mortality 


Costs little to use Pan-a-ce-a. One 2-lb. broiler will pay for all the Pan-a-ce-a 
200 chicks will require for 60 days 








Research Farm, Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc., Ashland, Ohio 




















he ain’t been washed lately.” 
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eee | | Modern Dairy Barns 
— are Easy to Build 
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Sanitary! Easy to clean! Proof against rat, ver- 
min and fire! Permanent! Concrete is the only 
material to use for your permanent farm build- 
ings. First cost is final! 


Write for booklet, “Concrete on the Dairy 
Farm.” It tells in simple, easy terms how 
to make concrete forms—how to get the 
right “mix” of sand, cement and gravel— 
how to save time, labor and money with 
PHOENIX cement. 
Phoenix costs the same as other brands of 
Portland Cement, is used the same way—out 
with this difference. It hardens quickly and 
attains full 28 day strength in 4 to 5 days. That 
means less forms—less time—less labor! A 
REAL saving! If your dealer can’t supply you, 
write us. 


PHOENIX PORTLAND CEMENT CORP. 


Manufacturers of 


Phoenix Quick Hardening Portland Cement 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


Phoenix Portland Cement Corp. P.F.-4 
SORTT AN *y \D 


Birmingham, Als. 
PHOENIX 
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Séid me your bulletin, “Concrete on the Dairy Farm.” 
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Before You Buy a 
Single Action Harrow 


Investigate the 


ar’ 


Single Action Harrow. It has many desirable 
features you should know about. The disks— 
not the horses—carry the entire weight of 
the machine. No tongue truck needed. Gangs 
are reversible; they throw the soil in or out. 
Extension type for general field work and or- 
chard tillage—2 harrows in one. Heat treat- 
ed disks have edges fo sharp—a Clark 
“Cutaway” process which makes them cut 
finer, stay sharp and last longer—they won't 
crack, bend or c R “Cutaway” har- 
rows are furnished ready to use—no extras 





aeeen: 
THE CUTAWAY HARROW CO., é 

363 Main St., Higganum, Conn. 

Please send me FREE catalog, pric id 
book, “The Soil and Its Tillage” se 


such as weight pans to buy. Free: Catalo 
and valuable book “Soil and Its Tillage.” WUE <dcbi valtevabuschuddets apterssinss oie okie 
Send Coupon. POLS. Cobb tamnnehthibecbsmaberc kc, cackccn 











PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 














High Quality CHICKS! 


re Delivered by Parcel Post Prepaid. 100% live delivery guaranteed. 


. - 50 100 500 1,000 
4 White, Brown and Buff Leghorns ......... $6.50 $12.00 < 
. Barred, White and Buff Rocks; Single and _ — 
Rose Comb Reds; White and Buff Orping- 
tones — wt _—_ Minorcas; White 
yandottes an OE eis tev ea vet cae 4.50 8.00 15.00 70. 
3 Light Brahmas and Silver Wyandottes.... 6.00 10.00 18.00 Hered 175.60 
.* MANKEL CONSOLIDATED HATCHERIES, INC., Box J, Upper Sandusky, Ohio 
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ORDER CHICKS NOW! 











DIARRHEA TESTED 
STATE ACCREDITED 


PURE TANCRED STRAIN WHITE LEGHORN 
Big fluffy chicks that jump out of the box when you receive them. Shipped anywhere 


guaranteed to reach you 100% safely. Write for special prepaid Prices 
ou want from 25 to 2,000, or more. A post card brings catalogue aad eon 


lormation. 
ALABAMA POULTRY FARM, NOTASULGA, ALABAMA. 
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Yolusdte Now Poultry LIVELY BABY CHICKS ’ 
68 DS Book Taieed cic: Champion Winter Layers; Win Winter Egg 
Sacerchoeecnicts Sup'et Ge, Nai, ey Coste B", Wie 
at Prices. Tghorns. 8. C. Rhode Island Reds, ‘ 
‘ W. A. Weber, 


industry. A 
47, Mankato, Minn. j4 
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[HOW MASTER FARMERS MAKE| 
| COTTON PAY | 


(Concluded from page 3) 
always bad boll weevil years) is impossi- 
ble without intelligent weevil control and 
side applications of fertilizer. 

4. The maintenance of soil fertility by 








rotation and the application of stable | 


manure. 

5. Good stands. 
cotton land have less than one-fourth of 
the optimum number of plants per acre, 
and it is impossible to produce maximum 
yields under most conditions with less 
than 10,000 plants per acre, and even 
20,000 plants on the lighter land and with 
short staple types of cotton are usually 
not too many. 

6. Intelligent farm management which 
is on the job all the time and which does 
each necessary task prdmptly. ..Cotton 
growing under present conditions requires 
close and expert attention at all times. It 
is my judgment that most farmers who 
fail do so because they have not be- 
come specialists in the production of some 
crop or group of crops and because they 
neglect or delay essential work such as 
weevil control. 

7. I find that most farmers operating 
the tenant system do not give their ten- 
ants sufficient advice, encouragement and 
direction. Our tenants work under the 
absolute control of our farm managers 
and we find the -tenant system thus 
handled quite satisfactory. 

8. One of the serious handicaps to 
profitable cotton production has been the 
lack of markets which would, pay proper 
premiums for high grades, good charac- 
ter, and extra staple. Thus farmers have 
been discouraged to improve the charac- 
ter and quality of their crops. Fortun- 
ately, however, this condition, due to the 
work of .the codperative associations and 
an awakening conscience in cotton dealers 
and mill executives, seems to be passing. 
Much still remains to be done in this line, 
but the intelligent farmer can now gen- 
erally secure a fair premium on cotton 
which is worth a premium. 

Editor’s Note.—Next week we issue our 
Farm Business Reference Special and all 
regular features will be omitted, but week 
after next, February 25, Mrs. Hutt will 
discuss “Rules for Success in Producing, 
Preparing for Market, and Marketing 


Canned Goods,” as the next article in our 
1928 “Pay Day” series. 


IT’S THIS WAY | 


Answers to Questions on Page 9 


VER 700 miles. 
2. Almost 400 million dollars. 


3. Pacific coast. 

4, 2,240. 

5. At least 80 per cent. 

6. A specially constructed machine by which 
the pulling power of horses may be accu- 
rately measured. 

7. Black. 

8. None. 

9. Incubation period extremely variable. Two 
weeks or even less, but in exceptional cases 
from six months to a year. 

10. About 38 per cent. 


WAPI PROGRAM | 


URING the week beginning Feb- 
ruary 15, Radio Station WAPI 
will be on the air as follows :— 

onday noon, February 13.—Miss Evelyn 
Smith in solo numbers; Wadley quartet; G. 
A. Trollope, poultry lecture; C. K. Brown, 
Auburn news. 

Tuesday noon.—Student quartet; Prof. D. G. 
Sturkie on “Burning Corn and Cotton Stalks.” 

Tuesday, 9 p. m.—Auburn collegians in mu- 
sical program. 

Wednesday noon.—Vocal 
of egg laying contest. 

Thursday noon.—O. D. Langston in solo 
numbers; string music; Prof. M. J. Funchess, 
lecture on “When to Turn Vetch Under.” 

Thursday, 9 p. m.—Musical program; Dr. 
George Petrie, lecture. 

Friday noon.—New Victor records. 

Friday, 9 p. m.-rMusicians from Columbus, 
Ga., including solos, quartets, and orchestra 
selections. 

Saturday noon.—Junior music club of Ro- 
anoke under direction of Mrs. Frank Horns- 
by; home economics discussion. 

Saturday, 2 to 4 p. m.—Semi-final high school 
basket ball game in Southeastern tournament, 

















program; report 


Millions of acres of | 
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Quality Chicks 


STRONG VIGOROUS 
FROM HIGH PRODUCERS 
SINGLE COMB R. 1. REDS and 
WHITE LEGHORNS BARRED ROCKS 

OE netencve bc $ 4.00 OO ts Dcane ke ¢ ‘% 
OP wenavnes on 7.75 ee 50 
| tT eer 15.00 |, are 15.00 
BOR iva vevecs 5.00 dee ae 72.50 
ey 120.00 RLGOR ccankpntas 140.00 


100% live delivery guaranteed. Twenty per cent of 
price with order, balance to reach us before ship- 
ping date. Catalog free. 


Fourth District A. & M. School 


Carrollton, Ga. 


RIVERSIDE 4 


PEDIGREED AND STANDARD 


CHICKS 


Continue to lead all others in quality, the result of 

years of careful breeding, blood testing, and accrediting. 

Leads in egg laying contests. 

, our age A increased production makes lower 
ble. 

















prices 
prices 000 high grade layers, 24 leading 
breeds and strains. 100% live delivery. C. O. D. if 


desired. Write for handsome free offers and valuable. 
free catalog containing 100 actual photos, strong guar- 


antees and liberal terms. 
Riverside & Poultry Farm 
Route No. 4-B, Knoxville, Tennessee 
The South’s largest combined hatchery and poultry farm. 


RUCKER’S 


* HIGH EGG BLOOD * 
PEDIGREED WHITE LEGHORNS 


















High Leghorn Pen, all Offi- 
cial Contests U. S. and Can- 
ada. Reds, high individual 
Texas, high pen Illinois. 

14 day guarantee to live on 
chicks, Free Catalogue. 10% on orders placed 
before Feb. 25 for future delivery. Eggs, chicks. 

PROF . RUCKER 


Dept. L, OTTUMWA, IOWA 
Formerly Poultry Expert, Missouri, Iowa, 
Massachusetts Experiment Stations. 








Leghorns, Anconas, Barred and White 
Rocks, R. I. Reds, hatched from free 
range stock, culled for type and egg 
production,' Trap nested White Leghorns. Modern 
hatchery successfully operated for 13 years. Write - 
today for FREE catalog and instructions in Poul- 

try Raising. d . 
PORTLAND HATCHERY 


535 Walnut Street Portland, indians 





5) SOUTHERN ACCLIMATED 


Galle CTAGld (adabs 


DRUMM EGG FARMS HATTIESBURG. MISS 

















Baby Chicks 
KENTUCKY Shipped C.0.D. 
Wetaketherisk. 
tg hig | $1.00 
an postman 

it after 

Send for Big Ca 

Our catalog shows many beautiful views. 
Also 3 weeks old stock and 6 weeks pullets, 
| Kentucky Hatchery 352 W. 4th St., Lexington, Ky. 








doeslay. strains 
Kecredited flocks. | Guadantee Ouk CuidKs six 


WEEKS— Write for full detai tberaland amazing 
guarantee ever made. Ask about our 

—$1 per 100 Books Order. Prompt 100% live el iverpant 
CALHOUN'S POULTRY FARMS, Box i8, Montrose, Mo- 


E-BIG COD CHICK OFFER 


Pay the postman when you 
get your chicks. Purebred se- 
lected stock with fine breed type 
and laying ability. Big Catalog Free. 
Write for our illustrated catalog which! 
4 tells all about our chicks and our C.0.D, 
plan of shipment. Write today. 

We also furnish 2 and 6 weeks old shick 

|. W. Ossege Hatchery, Dept. 25, 3. 






































SUCCESS 
LOOKOUT CHICKS 


Mean success with your $$. Bred for eggs 
and give results. B. Rocks, R. L Reds, 
Jersey Black Giants, W. Leghorns; Prices 


right, 100% live delivery. Write for catalog. 
CHATTANOOGA HATCHERY 
Chattanooga,|Tenn. ~ 
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. Fence, Steel pes 


en 


Gates, Barbed Wire, 
Paints ~ Roofing 


ity zinc used on 


Finsgteife, Moextra seat hares. 
talog gives full facts. 


Free ca’ 


Factory-to-You 
We Pay Freight 


Get our Factory Pri 


in years—hefore ‘ou buy! Don't 


y! Write for 


KITSELMAN 
Dept. 84 Muncie, Indiana 








atte C 


























Routtrs “Nonsense! You would never be discharged 


Festa Gates, Bar ; for good behavior.” 
“Yes, sir; they took two months off my 


Kitselman Fence now SUPER-Galvanized ¢cvening, sat down in a chair to think. 


All 
with 99 94/100 per cent pure zinc, the same hi He had decided to do something and could 
quali TELEPHONE Wire,” Adie . 








The 


night 


I stepped on a 
e . a 


I WON’T forget it soon. I 
had a bump on my head the 
size of. an egg, to remind 
me. Then I bought a flash- 
light. It has been worth 


its weight 
Bonds. 
I keep it 


in Liberty 
loaded with 


genuine Eveready Bat- 
teries. I find they give a 
brighter light for a longer 
time. Those little cells are 
just alive with what it 
takes to make light. The 
Eveready Radio Battery 
people make them. You 
know they’re good. 

My advice to every 
farmer and farm-woman is 
to get the flashlight habit 
... and get it quick! aa. 














Send for book 7-S free, 








RADE MAR 


press meae WZ 
INO 2 


FOR INFLAMED poses 


Absorbine will reduce in- 
flamed,swollenjoints,sprains, 
bruises, soft bunches, Quickly 
heals boils, poll evil, quittor, 

fistula and infectedsores. W 4 
not blister or remove hair. You 
can work horse while using. 
$2.50 at druggists, or postpaid. 





iW. F. YOUNG. Inc. 384Lyman St. Springfield, Mess. | 








details 
Brooder 


16: Abadhince, Cal, cir8 Barclay 61, New York, Deptius 









Tells how to raise more chicks 
and make more money. Gives full 


of famous American 
te which leading breeders 


on Pacific Coast, including hold- 
ers of world’s laying records, at- 
tribute pheno 
utomatic 





success. 
heat regulation. Self ven- 
lati Dt oil 





peg PICS 


fie: = 


AFFECTIONATE CHILD 

Father had a bald patch on his head. Kiss- 
ing him at bedtime, his little girl said: 
“Stoop down, daddy, I want to kiss the place 
where the lining shows.” 


¢ Jeni) 


WHY ARGUE? 
Prof.—“Can you prove that the square of 
the hypotenuse is equal to the sum of the 
squares of the two sides of this triangle?” 
Stude—“I don’t have to prove it. I admit 
it.” 
HONEST, AT LEAST 
“What was the reason for your being dis- 
charged from your last place?” asked the 
employer of an applicant for a job. 
“Good behavior, sir,” replied the applicant. 


sentence.” 


CONCENTRATION GETS THE ANSWER 
An absent-minded man returned home one 


not for the life of him remember what it was. 

He sat and sat. Time passed. Still the 
elusive thing evaded him, but he determined 
that this time he would not be beaten, and 
that he would sit there till he remembered 
it. 

The clock struck 11. It struck 12, but 
even af midnight he was determined as ever 
that he would not give up. One o'clock 
chimed. 

At two o'clock he suddenly gave an ex- 
clamation of delight. 

“Ah!” he cried, “I remember at last. I 
had decided to go to bed early!” 


— 


HERRING OR COD 


Two English East Coast fishermen were ar- 
guing about arithmetic, Finally, the skipper 
proposed a problem. 
“If ye sold one hundred and twenty punds 
o’ cod at ninepence a pund,” he said, “how 
much would ye make on’t?” 
They worked away with pencils and paper, 
but neither appeared to get very far into the 
reckoning. 
“Is it cod, ye say?” asked one, turning to 
the skipper. 

“Yes,” was the reply. 
“Drat it!” exclaimed the hand in disgust. 
“That’s the reason I can’t get an answer. 
Here have I been a-figurin’ on herrin’ all 
the time!” 


CHICKENS NEED PROTECTION 
Florian—“Chief, Ah needs protection! Ah 
done got a unanimous letter this mornin’ 
which done says: ‘Nigger, let mah chickens 
alone. 
Chief of Police—“Why Protection? Just 
leave the chickens alone.” 

Florian—“Dat’s all right, boss, but how 
does I know whose chickens I’s to leave 
alone?” 


HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


By J.P. ALLEY Copyright, 1928, by 


Bell Syndicate, Inc, 
—nl 
| DEY TALKS BouT PUTTIN’ 
FARMIN’ ON ITS FEETS, 
BUT HITS so WEAK 
DEY OUGHTER FIX A. 
PLACE FUHIT To SET 
Down!!! spiscceigeaisiianl 





























ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 


One o’ Tom’s boys talkin’ ’bout he 
“gwine in de ministry”; law me!! hit 
sho will be shawt rations fur de sheeps 





ofthiapaper one aaron 
of this oneofmy New 
928 CUT PRICE Cata- 
ng pune yon Se 


you om OX pe how my DIRECT-FROM- 
new cut prices will save you a lot of 
ang on 150 s 









les of Farm and Poultry Fencing, Poul- 

fry Netti ating, Be Wire, Steel Posts, Gates, Metal and Rol! 
Paints, Furnaces, Cream Separators etc. 

Testimonial Ag you look through the pages of this Money Saving 


Book, you will not savings m sive 4 
tory Freight Faid Pian sa! but that I oT GUARANTEE th the gt walle to be the he HIGHEST st 


ets oe 


That takes o- all sown 
another big 











m th. guarantee on an 
— 4 You take guarantee on any 








YOU C AN Depend on getting a square deal when you order 
from an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer. 










Flowers 


Your delight comes with 
the blooming season, which may last 
outdoors and inside, the whole year 
*round, 


The new and improved flowers of 
today are so much richer, larger, bril- 
liant, than the ordinary kinds that 
you need to know them. You get so 
much more beauty for your time and 
money than ever before. 


Hastings’ big, new, 120-page, 1928 
Catalog, “‘The South’s Planting Guide” 
is ready now. Accurate descriptions, 
pictures from photographs, planting cal- 
endars and culture directions—to be 
you make the best of “Everything That 
Grows.” Just mail the coupon below. 


H. G. “HASTINGS CO.. 


ATLANTA The South’s Seedsmen GEORGIA 


Gentlemen: Kindly send tirel 1928 of 
ee ad ea afer: ‘ape gata iuaias Catalog 





P.F.-5 
Name CC eee ee re eeeesseresseeseseseses BOOM meee ee eae eee eeeeeeeeee eeeeeeneeeee 
PGR 6. 0. 65 iv eKits nr nedevcicweess osvevdiviegs Seate........ cseceedessheeeeneh 








he feed!! 


R. F. D. No.,......:Box No,........ pina tie. cp anhades Dbbnaeeks cael 
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The Progressive Farmer 











POTATOES BEANS 
Porto Rican Potato plants, $2.25 thousand, postage For Sale.—Cholce recleaned Velvet Beans, $1.25 
prepaid. Cash with orders. booking at once bushel; bushel $1.50. Never had better seed. 
Sat See Se ee Se SE a Bush Co., Ga. 
>, a, 2 — ng eaitien. ae 90 Day Speckled Velvet Beans, selected for seed, 
= ley, 120 pound f.0.b. ey, at, cash with 
























































1,000 Prolific Porto Ricans: 008 ; 
Pees Looe with "10,000 deliveries. - $2” thousand: 4, Naclesmed select sock Velvet Beans, Barly Speckled, 
order now; offer closes ruary 298th. Cabbage plants, pe anteed. J. H. Palmer. Tennille, Ga. e 

ts the GRORGIA-ALABAMA EDITION of The Proeresive Farmer nd Farm Women, cor- $1 th d. South Plant Farm, Baxley, Ga. suar: : a 
Alabama, and Florida, but advertisers to use other editions The 

Farmer also. The Table shows Tatas per word for in thie F , ROSES CANE 

department. Each number of amount counis as a word. have no reduced Buchanan's Dozen Roses.—3 each yellow, white, red For Sale.—Cane seed Peas. MelIntosh, 
gates. An advertisement for four weeks will cost four times what one week would cost. and Dink. #150 postpaid Gide tas “Gees, i eS and i. 
State pialnty Georgia-Alabama.. 100,000 Ga., Ala., and Fia.........4 6 cents per word 
Texas...........+- 120,000 Texas and S. Okla..........] 6 cents per word STRAWBERRY CLOVER 
what editions you Qyretinse Versinis. 120,000 N. C., 8. C., and Va........ 8 >ents per word Peesvesaive Strawberry plant: 100, Red Clover $12; Alfalfa ee: White Scarified Sweet 
wish te uss. ka 135,000 see., Some... B.. Aat.. Ky. 8 cents per word a8: wom “Eo. tm “Sylvia, Tenn a Clover SS; See * Clover Bars 
londyk jwherry A ernment - free. Tests about 86% pure. free. ne 
Address Advertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala spected, $1.50 thousand. Sia Pt "Ta ak for our special price list and just of the 
Ga lie, Sety Sues a a Company, 9 East Street, 
rn en Se Chaniiad Ads te clighty Spe Wye parewoerry plant 60, $1; 1000, $4. “Klondyke: 1,000, — 

6 cheerfully given on request. $3. Onions: 1,000, $1.25; delivered. CORN 

‘oe fon Klondyke, Missionary or Sale.—dmproved Whatley’s Prolific Seed Corn, 
CABBAGE—COLLARD—ONION ee 10.0 Os,” okiinak aie. © $3.50 per bushel. W. T. Whatley, Reynolds, Ga 

Corn.—Early White Dent, Yellow Dent, Silver 


| FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT | 








me Cabbage plants, 2 thousand. | Bermuds 
plants, $1.25; 6,000, 50,000, $40; cash. 
., good aed, Salivary’ guaranteed. Whole- 











Big low cost is answer. Se vt Otte wae sale Plant Co., Wi 

a a will — 2 bie =; for farms. Prices Cabbage plants: $1.50,.. 1,000; Collards 75¢e; Ber- 
and rent muda Onions $1. undred acres large open field grown, 
fitters. i ry for 28a ‘oan, “write hern A 1 well rooted, varieties. Quick ship- 

ment. Quitman Plant Co., Quitman, Ga 
oy plants for 1 te shipment. 
500, $1.10; 1,000, 1 Wax and Bermuda 
on plants: 500, $1 mail or ex- 


CENTRAL The home of watermelons, 
ALABAMA strawberries, pecans, peanuts, 
vetch, soybeans. On 
Marbury in Autauga County, we 
have thousands of acres for sale in tracts 
from 40 acres up, many with homes al- 
ready built, at very low prices and on easy 
terms. Write for booklets, lists, etc. 














press. ‘Reliable Plant Farm, Valdosta, Os. 


READY FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


Sujal Wes, ne ed low, Berea 

ion ts: » postpaid; by 0 

ae gg 6,000 Yellows, $4.65 f.0.b. Natalia, 
exas. Wax (White): 6,000 plants, $5.20 
f.o.b. Natalia, Texas. Quality and service 

unexcelled and plants guaranteed to please 

— or money returned. Lytle Plant 
arms, Natalia, Texas. 

Frostproof 2 lants, varieties, 

ments. Postpaid: Ptor 41.50: L000 for 75. By 

express: $2 per 1,000, any q ity. 











of first class plants or money back. P. , 
Tifton, Ga. 

Onion aoe Pa Wax, Denia be 
lect: ‘Wax féc: Denia ‘abe: Ge.” Largest To- 
mato plant in America. Place contracts now. 
Lind Plant Cotulla, Texas. 











ave Aromas, Gandys: $1.75, 000 Catalogue 
8, 3 75, 1,000. on 
_. grow with each order. T. J. Bradiey, 


Missionary, Klondyke and Aroma Strawberry plants 

delivered for $1 per 100; 500, $2.75; 1,000, $5. Write 

for prices on large lots. Chattanooga Nurseri es, Chat- 

tanooga, Tenn. 

Strawberry Plants.—The great Mastodon. Have ber- 
the year. 00, id. 


ries eight months in 
Beautiful catalog in describing full line 


with prices right. J. A. Bauer, Judsonia, Ark 
Strawberry a better, few as — Im- 


000. , Fae: 5,000, 8: 10,000 wp, 
Nichols, Bald Knob, Ark 











$2 per 1,000. 


aim Prolific. ither kind 














No, 4; Pedigreed Marett’s Yellow 2-car strain 
No, 1. Per peck $1; per bushel $3.75; 5 , $3.50. 
We sell out before season is over. Marett Farm 
Company, Westminster, 8. C. 
COTTON 








Fruit Ornamental 
Gut teens, Bak te, Geek Oe 


Buchanan's Fruit Trees, Berry plants; finest erown 
free. mn. 

















cater, Als. 
cx, rman oo Catalog. Heavy Fruiter Seed 








Catal 
Last Call.—Set Supe o06 Canna ap & an- 
other year is lost. Ask for catalogue. J. B. Wight, 
Cairo, Ga. 
Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. stock. 
Best varieties. Prices right. i a we . Con- 
cord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 





Choice Pecans, patopmes, Pineapple Pears, —. 
Evergreens and 


Apples, 
Titwstrated catalog. McKay Nurseries, Lacedale, Xie 
Ps most delicious fruit. 


a heavy producer. 
. Prop., Fairhope, Ala. 








Fair Nursery, A. 

Apple and Pesach trees, 5c 

best varieties. Catalog’ free ef Frelig Merrie ond 
» ~ aeapaenee ma A, Box 205, 























Buchanan’s Plants.—Finest grown Cabbage, Onion, freeze. ly Fiat Dutch: 500, 
Potato and Strawberry plants. Catalogue free. Buch- $1.50, 1,000, $2.75, By express, $2 1,000 
enan’s, Memphis, Crystal Wax Onion plants, $1.50 Fag 

1,000, postpaid. Schroer Plant Farms, Valdosta, 
BULBS Bermuda Onion Pilants.—Large pencil size; guar- 
cadet: She. Cannas, twelve varieties sntesd to please you or your money beck. 560, 85¢c 

—— pene. oo, Capoten “Wi "$5.20 Teliow ‘Bermudas inert ‘Ce 
60 Gladiolus $1.25; none alike. 10 Dahlies 7" Socings Cabbage 500, $1: 1,000. $1.75 
1.35. Gotalen. Gladahiia Farms, Chicopee Falls, delivered. Ehlers Bros. lant Barms, Carrizo token 

exas. 

CABBAGE—COLLARD—ONION ean'32 settatete Setanest Copnage aed Gs na lants. 
r ersey a arleston akefield at. utch, 

© Rico, Nancy Hall potatoes and Cabbage plants,  Successi d hi Market. Ea: 
$1. ‘e thousand. J. J. Johns, Wausau, pee planta, Homnte Best, Earliana, “Ling 2 ge 
White Bermuda Onion plants ready. 500, T5c; 1,000, reater itimore. a: , ; $1.50; 
1,000, $2.50. ect: $1.50 1, Ber- 
$1.50; postpaid. BR. Chanclor, Seville, Ga. aiuda’ and Prizetaker Onion pt 300, 7 1 
1,000, $1.75. Express collect: $1.25, 1,000. Cabbage 





Plants.—Cabbage: $2, 1,000; Bermuda Onions $1.25; 
Collards $1. — Potato Co., Quitman, Ga. 
4 rons < e. " Cabbage, Collards, Onions. 
1,000, $1.50. Sexton Co., Valdosta, Ga. 
Buchanan's Cabbage plants, = : 500, $1.75; 
1,000, $3; postpaid. Buch s. Memphis, Tenn. 
1,000 ae and Onions, aes 200, T5e; 500, $1.50; 
ee veep Thomasrite, Ga. 














and Onion plants prompt shipment. ‘Tomato plants for 
a Tifton Potato Company, Inc., Tifton, 





Pe. Cabbage and Onion Plants. — field 
strong, well rooted, —- treated seeds. Cab- 

od fifty to bundle, moss roots, labeled with va- 
riety named; Jersey Wakefield, Charleston Wakefield, 
and Late Fiat Dutch, 








Rng nvollect, E wet Thomesviti a 4 


Copenhagen, Early 
id: 100, 50c; 200, 75c; 300, $1 500, $1.25; 1,000, 
Express co crate twenty-five 











Frostproof Cabbage ¥_tanret. we have thee $1.25, 
1,000; prompt shipment. Albert Harrington, Thomas- 
ville, Ga. 

Porto Rico, Nancy Hall Potato and Cow plants, 
a es thousand. West Florida Plant Co., Chip- 

y, 

Early J Dutch, Wakefield Be — ee: 
paid: 500, 90 90c; 1,006, $1.50. 
gerald, Ga. 





nan’s Bermuda Onion plants, finest quality: 


Bucha' 
500, $1.25; 1,000, $2; 


Pecan Trees.—Six y-% y Eg | seven feet, 70 cents; 

eight feet, 80 cents; ten 90 cents. Satisfaction 

quetemesd. Milledgeville , a Co., Milledgeville, 
rgia. 


Paid Summerour 
My price $6. Dr. 
MARETT’S COTTON SEED MAKE THE 
MOST MONEY PER ACRE 
Plant latest strains for biggest yields 
(profit). Cleveland Big Bolls; Marett’s 
Special; also Dixie Triumph, a wilt-resist- 
ant variety. All l-inch to 1 1-16 inch sta- 
ples. Early; big turn-outs. Get prices 
and money-back offer. Marett Farm & 
Seed Company, Westminster, S. C. 


Cook 10-10 cotton seed; genuine, sound and pure, 
ed per bushel. Write Wade Seed Farm, Vincent, 


16 100 pounds, Half and Half. 
oung, Birmingham. 











nnamaker-Cleveland Big Boll cotton seed, graded, 
on . bette” wt Or Sean $1 bushel. J. M. Sim- 
mons, Mountv: -c, 





onan a —Amoor River Privet, evergreen, bushy, 
$3; two year (sizes $8 to "sio), $4 per 100, 
Nurseries, 





For —— Cook’s 10-10. Eleven to twelve 
hundred pounds seed cotton per bale. Price $1.25. 
George W. Thomas, Marion, Ala. 

A limited supply of sty Be seed of the 
Big Boll 911 Deifos and D. L. varieties. Pure 
Seed Company, Brooksville, ies. 

Testa — Rhyne’s Cook more wilt-resistant and 

juctive as any other cotton. Pamphiet free. Rhyne 











delivered. Gua to live. Evergreen 
Conway, 8. C. 

Plant Papershell trees this fall. Gure, safe, 

Profitable investment. Write for our free 
caialog. Largest in the world. Pecan 
. Lamberton, Miss. 

Sai Pecan, Persimmon, Pineapple Pear and 

Grapefruit trees sale. Begin your 




















hundre , $2.50. Onions: |Prinetaker, ate ae and 
e Bermuda, postpaid: . ; 000, 1,25; 
6,000, $6.50. collect, —- om. $4.50. Full | SEEDS 
—, —. a oo. safe arrival, ee guar- 

us for free D “4 catalog. 
Union” Plant Company, Texarkana, Arkansa ALFALFA 

KUDZU Lay amg Alfalfa seed, ag everywhere. 
Kudzu for Sale.—Makes the finest pastures there are. — = 

Ls art 2” cents each. Write to J. H. Hope, Grove- BEANS 





Kudzu.—-The best pasture, hay plant and soil er- 

















For Sale.—All —_ of Soybeans. Winstead-Smith 
Co., _ Ransomnitie. N. C. 














postpaid. Buchanan’s, Mem- icher ti 
= [= ri hat gga be grown. Write to Bock Glen Farm, és and ship Write City Hay 
For Sale—Cabbage and Bermuda Onion plants, $1 POTATOES & Grain Company, Norfolk, Va. 

1,000. Prompt shipment. Co., Early Speckie®, Osessia and Georgia Bush Velvets; 
= Ga. mproved Porto Ricon Potato plants, April deliv Laredo and Mammoth ow Soybeans. Write 
300, 2. 1 per thousand; 10,000 lots, $1.60 thousand. J. us for seed price list. Murphy & Palmer, Sanders- 

#1: P00. $2 Onions: 1,000, an 283, chan changes a collect, Hughes, Rockingham, Ga. ville, Ga. 

Ne Plant company. 








pela ate, ag the a a post - 
500, 1. bor) 1,000, $2.75. Leading va- 
Siecle quick shipments. Walter Parks, Darien, Ga. 


price on frostproof Cabbage plants since the 
000, plants 1,000, 


25, on 
Prompt shipment. Clark Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. 








V-BRAND FROSTPROOF CABBAGE 
Plants. —Varieties labeled. bord ao to 
a $3; 
id. 50 ‘per cheunend es My = 
ellow Bermuda Onion plants: 500, 

$1.50; prepaid. per FB 

hour service. 

VICKERS PLANT FARMS 

Hattiesburg, Miss. 


ioe 





MILLIONS FROSTPROOF CABBAGE 


rm for immediate shipment. Wake- 
Ids and Flat Dutch: 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2; 
over. 5,000 at $1.50. First class plants, full 
enant, retail, have pour b quarenteré. We 

we your banker look us up. 

experience is proof of our 
abil ~_ BAM, your orders satisfactorily. 

iiey to Plant Co., Alma, Ga. 








Cabbage 3 lect: 200, 50c; 
500, $1; 1,000, $2" Onions: 1,000. $1.25. “Baitatac- 
cuses.”” Interstate Plant Co., Thomasville, 
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: “150 Inquiries 


letters 
these splendid results. 








SOOO 


Dear S 

















ui dog. If 
Ki no troub: 
of all kinds are in demand just now. 


ou have a 


excellent results. 


~~ 


Virginia, Mississi Val and Texas. 
in which you poy i os 











C) a 


Mr. A.-T. Bottoms, of Athens, Alabama, ran a small classified advertisement in 
one — issue of our paper offering a dog for sale. 
rom persons wanting to buy the dog. 


Progressive Farmer, 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Sirs: — 

Replying to your letter of January 23d will say 
that I am afraid to advertise the separator more 
than once as I advertised one dog, only one time, 
about two or three months ago and received more 
than 150 inquiries. 

You have to have the goods when you advertise 
in The Progressive Farmer. 


One insertion brought more than 150 letters from persons who wanted to buy a |x 

dog of some kind which you do not need, you will have ) 
in selling it through our classified columns. Seeds, plants and livestock 
We have many 
‘advertisers who have used our classified columns and found that they produced 


We publish four editions to fit your needs, namely: 
fi ” These sate aioe cover the states 
Write us for low advertising rates. 


Address nearest office. 


The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman 


for One Dog!” 


Read his letter in which he tells of 


January 24, 1928, 





' 
. 
XK 
¥ 
x 
He received more than 150 . 
% 
x 
. 
x 
. 
x 
x 
x 
. 
x 


A. T. BOTTOMS. 


on file received from |! 


if 
4 
f 


-Alabama, Carolinas- 








Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas 














Bros., Benton, Als.; Plains, Ga. 





B. L. MOSS’ 
PURE HALF AND HALF 


600 bales on 700 acres this year. I hon- 
estly believe this is the greatest money- 
making cotton in the world. Write for 
booklet and prices. B. L, Moss, Soso, Miss. 





Pedigreed Wannamaker-Cleveland re- 
cleaned, culled and graded, $4 hundred pa en bag. 
Murphy & Palmer, Sandersville, Ga. 

Maniey’s Short Jointed Heavy Fruiter and Sure 
Crop cottons. Record 3 bales per acre. Get proofs 
and free seed offer. Box 197, Carnesville, Ga. 

Heavy Fruiter, 3 bales an acre, earliest cotton, 40 

45 wonderfu 


bolls weigh pound. per cent lint, 1 cotton. 
byt for special prices. Vandiver Seed Company, 
Lav 











Ga. 
oe Pet SS SS oon oe staple up $e ome 
inch. Buyers Pees puna bem 
over upland ddling. — 
Aiken, 8. C 


























pounds more lint to acre for 5 years in Alabama Ex- 
periment Station tests. everywhere almost. Get 
the best that exists from breeders at $2.50. Qu:un- 
tities cheaper. Pamphiet free. Bhyne Bros., Benton, 
Ala., and Plains, Ga. 

A. S&S. Bains, Planter and Breeder of Cook 10-10 
Cetton.— 
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February 11, 1928 
COTTON 
Piedmont Cleveland holds world’s record, 700 bales 
on 600 acres, 1927. Early, big bolls, 45% lint. Write 
for half price and free bushel offer. Give names of 
ten big farmers. Piedmont Farms, ile, Ga. 








HALF AND HALF COTTON 


SUMMEROUR’S 
THE ORIGINAL HALF AND HALF 
COTTON SEED 


iS STILL 


THE MOST WONDERFUL COTTON 
THE WORLD HAS EVER KNOWN 


Every pound of SUMMERQUR’S Half 
and Galf cotton seed is produced in 
Georgia, by the originators of this fa- 
mous cotton. BLOOD WILL TELL IN 
COTTON SEED JUST AS IN FOLKS 
OR STOCK. Sixteen years on the 
market and gaining in popularity ev- 
ery year! 


Don’t take a substitute! Be sure it's 
SUMMEROUR'S purebred HALF AND 
HALF COTTON SEED—grown in Geor- 
gia—the original of which all others 
are imitations. 1 or seed tar 
removed from the original will not give 
you the BIG yields or the HIGH pro- 
portion of lint that you have reason to 
expect when you use SUMMEROUR'S 
HALF AND HALF. A dollar or two 
more for PUREBRED seed is the best 
investment that you can make. Write 
for booklet and price list to Dept. “B,” 


B. RF SUMMEROUR SEED CO. 
(Suceessors to H. H. Summerour, 
Originator) 
Norcross, Georgia 






















and Carpet Grass, Several hundred bush- 
els choice seeds cheap. Mrs. C. L. Thielman, 615 Fior- 
‘ida Street, Baton Rouge, La. 





For Sale.—Seed Peas, 
nuts, Chufas, Cotten Seed. 


Franklin & Company, Tennille, Ge 


Velvet Beans, Soybeans, Pea- 
. Corn; all varieties. H. M. 





Hardy Alfaifa seed, $6.80 per bushel; Sweet Clover 
Both test 95% pure if met satis- 


Return seed 


George Bowman, Concordia, Kansas. 





MAYO’S SEEDS 


SEND US ONLY 


10 


CENTS 


and we will mail you postpaid one packet 
each of the following: 


Early Scarlet Turnip 
RADISH SEED 


White Spine 


Mayo’s Special 


Or we will be glad to mail 
Jog and price list of Fa 
om ; 


request. 


CUCUMBER SEED 
Mayo’s Biood Turnip 
BEET SEED 
Southern Giant Curled 
MUSTARD SEED 
Black Seeded Simpson 
LETTUCE SEED 


Mixture of 


SWEET PEAS 


with our illustrated ca 
Nursery Steck for the South. 


h year in Seed 
D. R. MAYO 
KNOXVILLE, 


of Seeds and 


our cat- 
roy Seeds tree on 
business. 


TENNESSEE 








Baby chicks from strictly high bred flocks, abso 











BABY CHICK 
FEEDING METHODS FREE 
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YOUR POULTRY PROFITS 
Depend on the chicks you bay. ' 
quality chic state accredited, Tle pm 
























































isfled “ 
Get tt 4 and grower. 100 bags Peas, Brabham, Iren and W’ ; ed, high production, purebred stock will 
$5; 5 to 10 hag tots, $4.75: 10 to 20 beg ote, $490; carlots. Wire me; will save you money. Jack Burch, © gaive . profit . Electric 
20 to 50 bag lots, $4.25; bag lots, $4 per bag. : Senceell, cleanin ed, “just a fittle bect- 
Cook 307-6 and Osker's Cleveland No. 4 at above prices. —Seed Velvet Beans; Early Speckled, $1.35 ter.” Free catalog. Ask for Chick Ques- 
Runner Peanuts, nice stock, 4%c per pound. The ger bushel. Her carlots, 8c per #ushel. - tieneice end aaue ances 
little Ninety-Gay Early Speckle Velvet Bean, fine seed Gern, carlots er less, $1 per *ushel. Peanut vy. 
stock at $1 per bushel. All f.o.b. Headland, Als. cgrlots, $12 per cash with order. T. MUSCLE SHOALS HA’ 
Cc. F. . Headland, Als. Acree, Jr., P. O. Box 272, Camilla, Ga. Florence, Ala. \ 
Balf ané Half planting seed, % to a full inch 
. 4s what they about it: J. A. Smith, White Leghorn chicks from purebred heavy laying 
Tenae: "Crook tres Kor et sod tt | POULTRY AND EGGS to pure Dancred males. Mpectal price on 
makes 45 to 50% lint and is runding a full inch fmt 2 Dame. 100 ditiin, A; WO su 
staple here.” C. J. Banks, Pascola, Mo.: “Your Half 365. dive arriwad . from «a breoder 
and aes at least ten cays. cartier then ol alten, BABY CHICKS Wallace’s Leghorn , Clinten, 
ma an average a le ndred . ‘ . Chicks.—Place your erder now for eur electrically 
acres, pulling a full inch and gelling well. Reserve Buchanan's famous Rarred Recks: 5@, $8; 100, $15. J 
me 15 tons of seed.” Mrs. B. A. Holton, Covena, Ga.: Catalogue free. Buchanan's, Memphia Tenn. leas ay my Pay Barred oe ES: 
“I am getting 48% lint with standard staple” Send “English White Leghorn chicks and eces. Circular ie. breeds. 100% dclivery prepaid. Cireular 
oe ge eg ee. which tells ail about our Amproved free, Rallew's Poultry Farm, Rt. 2, Pratt , Ala. free. Garber Hatchery, Harrisonburg, 
. Creok Bros., Leray, Tenn. Purebred Leghorn chicks from pedigree: 

Notice!—My attention has heen called te the fact Oe ae Stock with ecg records 225 to 285 eges per year, $2) per 
that numerous .concerns are taking ee Write for our £ catalog 4 3 ti Oa tw dae ae a ee ee 
cotton and offering so-called pure seed at reduced poultry book, and low prices. to please. C ‘Poultry ‘Farm. Columbus. Miss. 
prices. We have known people to buy a few seed and Fi WAYNE N. SHINN : Chics & — 

— ag By OS I oS ae’ — SS Sox 2, Greentop, Missouri _— over 50% egg production this Decenther. No compar- 
d at gin. 40% tint. Buy our best quality state accredited chicks for less ison with ordimary hatchery chicks. Leading varieties. 
Ahead at practically all experiment stations and my money. ames free. Osage ‘Valley atchery, any Dye = 4 = any - ey Cata 
a en ton, . Stendard , Box ‘Cape Gtrar- 
—— authentic yield ever produced (30 bales on he Improve pour stedk sith sate acces@ited Grown Eae- deau, Mo. 
acres). on second a 
$400, for SB ncres in state contest last a yaa at $12.50 per 100. Robt. KE. Martin, - A Chicks.—?rom ——— Mississippi coast. 
year. St will a prise for you in increased yields Island Reds, Barred Pipmouth Rocks, White Wyan- 
OES FI BABY CHICKS FOR SALE | die, is, white Lachrm nt pot am Sead 3: 
brings 2 to 3 cents more. ls make enou From vigorous, heavy-laying steck. Live J ne See Fergusen Dent. C, 
more “ a, o- 2... i to 9 — $2.59 =< delivery 5 y Pas =" awe 
nushel; . $2.25: or «ore, Apply CORDE HA ‘This geod your order received within 
rok g on ive literature —_ on Te- Cordele, Ga. po tage Ee get our — Triple Pay stram 
Ga. J. O. M. Smith, Owner and Manager. et yyy - By I i SS SSS ee ee aS 
breeds. ; undred . Cateteg . Meth winn roijers. © Cataleg free. Sanitary Hatchery, 
DASHEENS Farms, ‘Bor 116, Persons, 3 . Box 100, Weimar, Texas. 

Dasheens ‘for Sale.—Plant your low, damp tend in . ebred. From heavy flocks. Baby Chicks.—xtrem tow prices - Bteod 
dasheens; nothing better for hogs and cows. Ask for 100] ative. Leading breeds. z Rex Missouri accredited chicks. has pn hy of 
iterature. Price $2.50 per bushel. Will yield 300 pouitry Co., Box 305, Clinton, Mo. pleased customefs in ane year. You will be surprised 
bushels per acre. Z. T. rker, Samson, Ala. _ 





FLOWERS 
Buchanan's Flower Seeds.—Five hundred varieties 
Flowers, Bulbs, Roses, Shrubs and Swergreens. Cata- 
logue free. Buchanan's, Memphia, Tenn. 











Carpet Grass 14 conts pound. A. &. 
Annison, Zachary, La. - 


For pastures: Dallis, Carpet Grass, Lespedera, Black 
Medic. Litereture. Lamberts, Darlington, Ala. 











and Native Lespedeza seed. ree 


Korean, Kobe, 
escrigtive folder and samples. Bed Oak Farm, Cov- 


ngton, 


For Sale.—New crop field selected seed 
a ee 
Calboun City, Mias. 


es 





z 





OaTS 
Buchanan's Burt seed aoe known; Bic 2 
bushel. Catalogue Tree. nan’s, Memphis, ‘Tenn. 
PEANUTS 
Select White Spanish Peanuts, $1.40 bush- 
a &£. H Potmer, Tennifie, Ga. 


























or North Caroline Runner , 96 ac, 4.80. 
Small White pani 35.80. ‘ash wy order. Goff 
Mereautiie Ge. (inc. $50,900), Enterprise, Ala 








I buy and sell Cowpeas. F. H. Vernon, Box 1606, 


Birmingham, Ala. 
For Sale.—Fancy Brabham Peas, $2; Iron 


$1.75; Whi lis $1.75; Mixed $1.65. Bush Co 
Richland, Ga, a pe in 








a —%--——_*, — FE -% -? 

Velvet seed amo. Edw. H. Henna, Gifford, 8. 
RAPE 

Pe aw mor. Bee: beat fe crop fer 

Catalogue’ ifeee. Puheman’s/ Memphis: enn 


rs) 
‘ 











Buby chicks, 6-10 weéks old -pullets. Rocks, Reds 
Reasonable prices, prompt shipments. 
Garner's Hatchery, Phil Campbell, A 


and Leghorns. 


fa. 





cred 


delivery 


Happy Chicks.—From trapnested, heavy laying Tan- 
birds. ‘Live guaranteed. 
paid. Heppy Chick farm, 


Postage pre- 


Boaz, Ais. 





“EGGBREED” 


Tf you want chicks frem steck ‘bred 
eggs and strong vitality, do not look any further. 
Bhode Island Reds, White Becks, 


White Wyandettes, Buff 
4 for 500. Hear 
.08 for 500, 


CHICKS 


for years for 


Orpingtons: $14.40 for 108; 
$48.80 for 100: 


























discount on la 








if 


—and pleased, too. Prepaid, 100 per cent alive. Write 
and jow prices. Ed- 


ee illustrated catalog 
wards Chick Hatchery, Springfield, Mo. 


Ideal Quality Baby Chicks.—Barred Macks, 
a. — Anconas and Reds. Thousand 





White 
week- 





SAVE — SAVE — SAVE 


ON OUR 
BIG DISCOUNT OFFER 


QUALITY—VITALITY- 
BRED BABY CHICKS 
Sired by males of same breeding 2s world’s mest 
famous egg laying contest winners. @ecords i. 
307 exes in one year. Same strains that win at 
feeding National Shows. Sig type flocks, giving 
you chicks thet are larger, stronger, devélep quick- 
er and lay ‘Rend fer eur 
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Purebred Jersey 

















Biack Giants. —15 eggs for $2, de- 
Tivered parcel post. Mrs. Lela Gardner, Fayette, Ala. 3 
LANGSHANS fe 
Choice bie Langshans. ‘breed- BE 
er and exhibitor. Fine cockersis. 15 eggs $2. Will k 
York, Tullahoma, a 
cockerets . Baby chicks; hatching eggs. Jack- - 
son Poultry Yards, Sootishore, Ala. be 
Bb 
a L 
= 





PURE TANCRED LEGHORNS 
Quer foundation stock direct from 
Tancred Farms, E. Morgan and 
Marshall Farms. $5.00 each egg. 


Eggs: $1000 per hundred; chicks $2000 
hundred. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


VERDIER POULTRY FARM 
La Grange, Georgia 


3 
































ee ye $5 per 15. South's 
My Buffs are the best. and 

15 gue 92.15: 30, $8.95; SO, $6: 100, $1150. 26 
Yerta, Slowghtess, ‘ay 
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. Hamilton, 


Barred Rock hatching 
+ postpaid. Shadyside 





rl 


z 
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~ 
ta 
TERMAN ARISTOCRATS 
DARK BARRED ROCKS 
Foundation, $100 trio 
High iaying, prize winning stock 
Eggs: $3.00 for 15 or $17.50 per hundred 
MRS. RB. A. VERDIER 
La Grange, Georgia 
Barred sired Holterman blue rivbon 
3; laying 1 ay cing: 
W. C. Debier, Mi. 2 Culls 
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to 815; to a4 50. 
pan nh — ig acl 

TWO OR MORE BR 
Bronze ‘Africen geese, Muscovy ducks. Mrs. 
Charlie Baker, . Ky. 
ee ee. ‘Wyandctte. Mammoth Pekin 4 
—— doc each: delivered. Riverside ‘Reo 
den goose eggr, 40c each; deli Biverside Stock 
Farm, Gycamore, Als. 

POULTRY SUPPLIES 

: 

iat inet ine st ety" Beles ta te. ah. 
(Over items.) Write today for 
Brower Mig. Os., C-83, Quincy, Hl. 
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.F armers ’ Exchange 


JERSEYS 















































For Sale.—Registered Jersey bulls, three to_ five 
months ord, s scmmee and Noble breeding. J. C. Hunt, 
Valdosta, a. 
CHESTER WHITES GOATS 
Chester ites.—Boars ready for service, weight ‘Buffalo Bill’ $35. Beautiful, fawn, with kid $40. 
150 to aa, was to $40. Triple Stock Farm, James- Toggenburg grades $45; purebreds $75. Starting goat 
ville, N. dairies everywhere, Goldsbhorough’s Goatery, Mohnton, 
DUROC-JERSEYS — 
Registered Durocs.—Boars, gilts, pigs. Wayside " TWO OR MORE BREEDS 
Farm, Somerville, Tenn. For Sale.—Seven three-in-one gilts,.six_ months old; 
~ Bred gilts and sows, $40 to $100. Triple Stock the kind = beat the ton-litter. D. D. Fleming, 
Farm, Jamesville, N. C. Fernbank, Ala 
ered cholera immune Duroc pigs, Jersey cows. DOGS 
w. Loggins. Somerville. Teun. English Shepherd puppies, shipped on approval. 4H. 
< Resistered Durocs. —AD ages om asi ehelore. im- W. Chestnut, Chanute, Kansa 
tta mer - 
¥ Koei Hounds, Collars, Supplies. Free book. 
ville. Tene. WC-24, Herrick, 1. 
gilts. months — —— 


a bn op odeeay Dros: Jerse: 6 
gq £ eh. Bighth District. A. & 
hool, PSindison, Ga. 
ESSEX 


Good thrifty registered Essex pigs; bred gilts. 
Aldridge, Randleman, N. C. 


* GUINEA HOGS 








E. A, 





bone Guinea | hogs; pigs $12.50. R. D. Sandlin, 


id, Ala 
POLAND-CHINAS 
is prolifie Poland Chinas. McMahan Bros., Sevier- 
vite 


win 











Poland China pigs for sale. Different ages. J. F. 
88. 


“Wiseareas “Police puppies, Females 8 $10; tales $19. 
Shipped c.o.d. Fairview Farm, Elmore, Minn. 

For Sale.—Pack Virginia bred Foxhounds, broke and 
unbroke. Walker bitch in whelp. lL. I. Williams, 
Courtland, Va. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Earn $120 to $250 monthly, expenses paid, as rail- 
way traffic inspector; we assist you to a position after 
completion of three months’ spare time home study 
course or refund your money. Write for free booklet 
G-92, Standard Business Training Inst., Buffalo, N. Y 


BEES—BEE SUPPLIES 


















The Weare 








THE TREND OF THE MARKETS 


oe following figures show for each product named the prices a week ago, 
a month ago, a year ago, and the average pre-war (1910-1914) prices. 


New 


York prices are used for cotton, Georgia prices for peanuts, Charlotte, N. C., 
prices for cotton seed, and standard Chicago prices on other products listed: — 


Pre-war 

Last Week Month Ago Year Ago (1910-14) 

Cotton, spot middling, TB. .......... $0.1815 $0.1955 $0.1365 $0.1247 

. Cotton seed, per ton im carlots...... ...... MM A> vasacs: eee eedoe 

Peanuts, No. 1 Spanish, tb. ........ 08 08% pee 
Potatoes, Wis. Round Whites, cwt.. 1.57% 1.57% 2.10 1.07 
te FE pn emer 8.35 8.80 12.00 7.33 
Steers, medium, native, cwt. ....... 12.98 12.32 9.03 6.47 

Eggs, "fresh PO, GEFs b es '. 39% 44 32% 31H 
PO BE IPs abo ide cccaney oes se ‘ 25 23% 24% 13 

Bstet,;, GREE, TOs: vo cavceveccvewrs 46 50% 49, 30% 
W heat, No. 2 red winter, bu...... 1.45 1,384 1.37 1.07 

Corn, No. 2 mixed, bu. .........5. 89 84" 70* 57% 

Oats, No: 2 white, bu. .....c%esess 56% 551% 50 42% 
ees 17.50 18.00 21.00 16.90 


Hay, No. 1 timothy, ton 
* No. 3 








Jacks, Stewart, 


Big Type Poland Chinas. 
~ ©. G, Evans, Parsons, Tenn. 


Registered Big Bone Poland a , ae ne ond 
orrow, 
ville, Ala. 
Gilts, boars and young p 


Best 
litter record in South. fries fair. 
. Harrogate, Tenn. 


Bred gilts and pigs. 











eeding, largest 
Valley View Stock 








+. Champion strains eoenaeres Spoted Poland China 
sows, gilts and pigs for sale. Priced right. 
|B: €. Ewing, 112 2st Ave., Nashville, Tenn. 
GUERNSEYS 





oun Guernsey bulls, by proven sires, out of ame 
cial records, Gayoso Farms, Horn Lake, Miss. 


PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 

















i] Lowest chick pr ices 
free brooder too / 


Bee-Keepers Supplies from factory direct to con- 








sumer, Write for extremely low prices, %. L. Johnson 
& Co., Roaring River, N. C. 
CATALOGUES 
Buchanan’s new 98 page seed catalogue, free. Buch- 
anan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 








ARM MACHINERY 


Build your terraces with a Cook Ditcher. Low price. 
Write Alonzo Turner, Hotel Princeton, Atlanta, Ga. 














HIDES—FURS—WOOL 
Express Hides and Wool to Athens Hide Co., Athens, 
Georgia. 
HONEY 





Pure Honey from producer. Also Sweet Clover seed. 
Write John A. Sheehan, Falmouth, Ky. 


KODAK FINISHING 
Dorgienes 10c.—Film packs developed 


salsa 








Films 
25c; prints 4c to 
mingham, Ala. 

Free developing of roll films. High glossy prints, 
8c to Se. Bromberg & Co., authorized Bastman agents, 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Trial Offer.—First film developed, 6 prints, free en- 
largement, 25c silver. Superior Photo Finishers, Dept. 
AA, Waterloo, ,lowa 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


Beautiful Colored Glassware Assortment.—Direct from 
nearby factory. Write us for cards. E. Swasey & Co., 
Portland, Maine. 


Roll 
Wilson Studio, Box 1311, Bir- 




















Black Minorcas 
Mixed 





POULTRY RICHFIELD, PA. 
Mest be ogee w chick- 


64 BREEDS cnc acts. tirneyeand 


Powis, ‘owls, eggs, Cotee, pure Bead at low prices. 
America’s free 


Valuable + fo0-pege boo ronh envalea 
F. Neubert Co., Box 846, Mankato, Minn 


SUNIATA FARM, 











y 





ty 86 c. oO. 

Lowest prices on to lay chicks of all 

leading varieties. Prompt 100% live ausreey. 
nyerest Hatcheries, Huntington, W. Va. 


Catalog free. 

From 200 Egg Cockerels; bloodtested. Leading varieties ; 
Prices within reach of all. Live delivery; postpaid. 
Prompt Service. CATALOG FREE. 

DIXIE POULTRY FARMS, Box (2. BRENHAM, TEX. 





























Paws 





"PUREBRED POULTRY 








Sanensse LEGH COCKERELS, 
OF PULLETS, 
Hens, out of stock w ong, comes records up to 
eggs. | yy cogs ete. i e.0.d, and guaran- 
~~ A agg wie CORGE. a reRn we 
Z, you Sod Union. Grand Rapids, Mie iehigan. 





5 sheen eee 









COTTON RAISES GEORGIA | 


CROP VALUE 


Egon see crops in 1927 had a greater 
market value than in 1926 in spite of 
the fact that generally the total produc- 
tion, considering all crops, was less in 
1927 than in 1926. 

This was due primarily to the increase 
in the price of cotton. The cotton crop 
of 1927 for the state was 396,000 bales 








HELP OR SITUATION WANTED 


Wanted.—Combination truck gardener, horticulturist 
and poultryman; married, preferably without children, 
whose wife can teach grammar grades. Please give 
full information as to education, religious views, etc. 
Reply Box 348, Milledgeville, Ga. K 


Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville. Let us train you to be an automobile 
~ my and get a A. job for you. The cost to 

is small. No taken. For free booklet 
write Nashville Auto 0 Behool, . 241, Nashville, 











Pottery, Crockery and Glassware, 
PATENTS 
Inventions commercialized. What have you? Adam 
Fisher Mfg. Co., 545 ‘Pnright 8 St., St. Louis, Mo. 





Patents.—Write to B. P, Fishburne (a South Caro- 
linean), , Regist non Patent Lawyer, — McGill Bidg., 
Washi C. Honorable met 

eee counts in applying for patenta, Don't 
risk delay in protecting your ideas. Send sketch or 








model for instructions or write for free book, ‘‘How 
to Ontain a Patent” and ‘‘Record of Invention’’ form. 
No charge for information on how to proceed. Com- 


munications strictly confidential. Prompt, careful, ef- 
ficient service. Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered ‘Pat- 
ent Attorney, 77-8 Security Bank Building (Groot 
across street from Patent ice), Washington, D. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 








Let Mr. Ozment help you qualify for a government 
job; $125-$250 month. Write. Ozment Instruction 
ureau, 225, St. Louis, Mo. 


RAY MA 


San Jose Scale.—Control scale on peach and apple 
trees by using Security Brand Lime Sulphur or Oil 
Emulsion; one, five, ten gallon cans, fifty gallon drums. 
J. W. Woolfolk Co., Fort Valley, Ga. 














Buchanan’s Oil Emulsion. =» gallons 
$3.25; 10 galons $5.50; 25 gallons $11. 50. Lime Sul- 
phur: gallon 75c; 5 gallons $8; 10 gallons $5; 25 gal- 
lohs $11.50. Catalogue free. | Buchanan's, Memphis, 
enn. 

SYRUP 

Sugar Cane Syrup.—Pure, best grade. 35 gallon 

barrels. 75c gallon; freight paid. W. W. Williams, 


Quitman, Ga. 
GEORGIA RIBBON CANE SYRUP 


For Sale—New crop, fancy, 100% pure 
‘Georges Ribbon Cane Syrup in approxi- 





= | AGENTS WANTED | 


wanted. 





Fruit Trees for Sale. — Agents Concord 





Manes Dept. 25, Concord, Ga 
ur free sample case. Toilet Articles, Perfumes 
eS | and ‘specialties. “Wonderfully profitable. LaDerma Co., 





sn are wanted to Resilver Mirrors at home. * 
mense profits plating autoparts, tableware, etc. Write 


for information. Sprinkle, Plater, 530, Marion, Ind. 
Big profits; steady income, our line food products, 

toilet articles, soaps. No cash or experience needed. 

ag case free. Write Linro Co., Dept. 157, St. 
uis, 








Agents. ts. — Make a dollar an hour. Sell Mendets, a 
patent patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 
Is. p—-~: postage free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 





A ‘e start aon | business and help you suc- 
ceed. No ¢ capital or ence needed. Spare or full 
time. You can earn Cost meaty. Write Madison 
Industries, 560 Broadwa ew Yor 

America’s greatest wine line free. 130 large 
swatch samples, dll wool; tailored to order; Union 
made; sensational low price. Get outfit at onee. Ad- 
dress Dept. 398, Goodwear, 844 Adams, Chicago, + 


WE START YOU WITHOUT A DOLLAR 


Handle Guaranteed Carnation Line of 

aps, Extracts, Perfumes, Toilet Goods. 
Big Profits. Sure repeat orders, Free 
Sample Case. New Ford Given. Experi- 
ence Unnecessary. . 














allon barrel Cash with order. 


Best grade. = 
(Ine. $50, O00), Enterprise, Ala. 


Goff Mercantile Co., 











mately 35 Pe gs cypress half-barrels at CARNATION CO., Dept. 2530, ST. LOUIS, 
$18 each, Low Grete syrup in half-barrels MisSOURI 

at $9.75 each. All f.o.b. Cairo, immediate Kak 

shipment, subject prior sale. Terms, cash Why work for others? Employ agents yourself. Make 

in advance or order notify. yom - Prete. La Pe pocemnets Beedal- 

y es, ront. aluable e' ree. Na- 

SOUTH GEORGIA SYRUP .CO., tional Scientific Laboratories, 1972 W Broad, Rich- 

airo, Ga. mond, 
Syrup,—New crop, 100% pure, ae Sugar Cane. Make $90 ie dary wy new Self-Wringing 


Mop and Dust Mop. $5.00 it loaned you free, in- 
cluding two actual mops. No money required. Women 
buy eagerly. Your pay daily. We deliver. Get $5.00 











PUREBRED —_ 


Handsome Is .As 
tandsome Does 


You can increase your farm 
income and derive genuine 
satisfaction from owning and 
“breeding purebred Jerseys. 


Beauty and efficiency are 
combined in this breed. 


For valuable free booklets 
on Jerseys and dairying 
, write 


























chewing, 


33.08; ten pounds mellow smoking, $1.50; you 
pay 

tion. O. D. 
Martin Bank 


ate business, rantee satisfac- 
Collier Pool, Reference: 
Ramer, cashi D. Bi 


WANT TO BUY 


Soybeans. Mail 








Buchanan buys P . 
samples. Buchanan's, Mem) . Tenn. 








| HELP OR SITUATION WANTED. 


—Farmer or farmer’s son or man to travel 
Steady work. Good 





Wanted. 
in country. MeConnon 





I, 324 West 23rd, St., New York, N. Y. 


: 


at 


& Company, 


Dept. F7, Memphis, Tenn. 





TOBACCO outfit oe Delphos Mop Co., 3652-A Washington; 

Tobacco Postpatd.— Hand “picked chewing, 5 pounds Delphos, 
ad RE 4 m.. 50. Best joking pound, Dick Agents, $240 month. Dri-Klean-it makes any car look 

Sharon, Te like ov. . -¥ mud, — tar, om all in one 

t No soap or er leans any car 

, Homespun Tobacco ry BE SB for 10¢. Exclusive territory. Make $5.009 year. Write 
raves Union, C8, Paducah, Ky. ea, ep eee 

uaranteed Homespun be eco.— Chewing, 5 pounds If I send you a suit made in the latest style from 

$1. 33: 10, $2. Smoking. $1.50. Pipe free. Pay goods, rill you wear it and show it to, your 

postman. United Fermers.. Bardwveli —*- friends as a emo of my sensational values? Could 

Natural Leaf Tobacco, gua yg! you use mn hour for a little spare time? If so, 
ing, 5 pounds $1.25; 12, $2.2 Smoking. s, ri 50. write at ence, "ter my wonderful new proposition. Ad- 
Pipe free. Pay when received. Valley Farmers, dress Sales Manager, Peoria and Adams, Dept. 55, 

P Murray, Ky. Chicago. 

Tobacco.—Kentucky Sweet Leaf. Mellow, one | smok- No dull times selling food. Fospie must eat. Fed- 
ing, 5 pounds 65c; 10, #3 15, $1.45. Chewing eral distributors make big mo $3 yearly and 
10, $1.50; 15, $2. when received. hone eky up. No capital or experience : guaranteed sales; 
ety Wingo, unsold ¢ may be returned. We. furniah you with 

Best Red Leaf, mild and sweet; ten pounds picked | — wal e 3 license and fr cugomars, 


ee 
Sure peat orders. Exclusive territory, 
Federal” Pure Food Co., R2307 Archer, Chicago. 


Agents.—Ride,in new auto. Show samples and col- 
lect $17.50 cash daily in advance. Bonus besides. 
Finest new line ps So ae kg and colors.” :Guar- 
anteed 7 months. Priced to sell fast and repeat. Per- 
manent business. Big rh Bag  sicedy income. a 
time satisfactory. aa Oh meaning needed. Sta 

credit. Write quick samples. Betterknit Textile 
Co., Silk 1287, Greenfield: hio. 








for sworn proof), in- 
57 styles, 40 tperenc 


ver and 


$13.80 daily in advance (send 
i ured Hosi 


ven. Pay "you “daily monthly 
les. Spare time will do. Ma . 
Dany, Park. 2963, Cincinnati, 


less than in 1926 but had a value 29 per 
cent greater. This $28,527,000 increase 
in the value of the cotton crop represents 
most of the total increase for all princi- 
pal crops of $39,000,000. 

In making a closer study of these re- 
ductions in yields and increases in values 
we find that certain sections of the state 
had cotton yields reduced below a point 
where even the higher prices did not 
compensate the farmers, while in other 
sections, the entird northeast counties for 
example, not.only was the price nearly 
100 per cent higher in 1927 than in 1926, 
but the per acre and the total yields were 
larger. Furthermore. in those counties 
the grade and staple averaged much bet- 
ter as the cotton was harvested in 1927 
under ideal conditions compared with 
frost-open bolls and winter picking in 
1926. 

The peanut crop of the state was much 
larger than in 1926 yet it was also more 
valuable in both total and per acre value. 
The apple crop was smaller, as were the 
pecan and pear crops each with a smaller 
total value than in 1926. The peach crop 
was smaller but with a greater value. The 
northern section had a failure with this 
crop, so the production and the value 
mean nothing to them: 

J. WILLIAM FIROR. 





| STAPLE LENGTHS AND COT- | 
TON CONSUMPTION 


HE cotton mills of the world have 
looked to the cotton growers of the 
South for a large portion of their raw 
materials; and furthermore, for cottons 
of certain types. Upland cotton of sta- 
ple lengths varying from % inch to 
11-16 inches have given America her 
position as a producer of cotton in large 
quantities. The shorter staples have 
been gotten from India and China, long- 
er staples from Egypt and also America. 

Unfortunately the trend during recent 
years has been toward the production of 
more and more cotton of shorter lengths, 
that is 7% inch and less, with the propor- 
tion of 1 inch and 11-16 inch steadily de- 
clining. This is unfortunate from a mer- 
chandizing standpoint. The broadest 
market can be had with desirable amounts 
of each staple length of upland cotton. 

There are two ways to correct this un- 
desirable tendency. First, producers 
should receive the market value of cotton 
accordirig to staple. The buying on an 
average tends to stimulate shorter staple 
production. The codperative associ- 
ations have taken the lead in this mar- 
keting effort. Secondly, consistent edu- 
cational efforts need to be made for one. 
community producing only one ‘variety 
of desirable type. 


: Can 


EGHORN ppullets hatched; early in 

March will usually begin to lay in 
late August and are likely to molt early 
the following winter. | : 





















=< ask a ee ee _ i aa i. ata <i titania 
Py git oni F — ial andi ite eS ip t cy ae ~ 


Febrary 11, 128 


PUREBRED POULTRY 
A Broad Statement! 


We believe that we own and operate the largest trapnested Tancred 
strain Single Comb White Leghorn Farm in North Alabama. Write to 
us for free circular telling about our Trapnested, State Accredited 
and Blood-tested stock. 324-egg Male heading one of our pens this 
year. 


A Mammoth Incubator Hatches Our Eggs 
BRANCH & BRANCH, Cullman, Ala. 



































PUREBRED BABY CHICKS | 














~ ncamnannt mans <o 
“ay e go. 
fy Accredited ~ 
(Blood Tested) 


BABY CHICKS 


In removing bacillary white diarrhea from breed- 
ing flocks, a forward step is being taken in Alabama 
in the interest of the poultry industry. It is being 
done by the poultry department of the Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, the State Depart- 


| ment of Agriculture, and the Alabama Farm Bu- H 
reau Poultry Association in codperation with 
breeders. 


Although bacillary white diarrhea is the most 

_ destructive poultry disease known, it can be con- 
trolled. It is being removed rapidly from the flocks 
of leading poultrymen. They recognize that it has 
been causing tremendous losses; and they are going 
to considerable expense to free their flocks from it. 


Already there are 129 Alabama flocks free from 
this disease. They include 26,000 hens, each of 
which has been blood tested. Wherever the-disease 
has been found in a flock the owner has com- 
plied with the regulations essential to removing 
it. This being done, his flock is accredited and the 
buyer of eggs or baby chicks is protected. 


There are now in Alabama accredited flocks of 
White Leghorns, Brown Leghorns, Anconas, Rhode 
Island Reds, Barred Rocks, White Plymouth Rocks, 
Wyandottes, and Buff Orpingtons. 


ALABAMA FARM BUREAU 
POULTRY ASSOCIATION 


MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA fa 


*s For names and addresses of owners of accredited 
and certified flocks, write Prof, John E. Ivey, 
Auburn, Alabama. 
































PRICES: 
Anconas and Leghorns 
Barred and White Rocks and Black Minorcas 
Silver Laced and White Wyandottes and Buff Orpingtons 
Partridge Plymouth Rocks ....-.++++s+eeeeeeees einbet¥anes 5 
Assorted Heavy Breeds 
Assorted Light .........se-seeeecereres 
Order NOW, delivered when wanted. 
GLASER HATCHERIES, 


WHITE LEGHORN CHICKS 


OF QUALITY BREEDING 


errrrrrre. Settee eet eee 









Stock bleed tested and poapested M. C. Dept. 
ert. ig Laity yt used .$ = 
Ta foundation.» Prices pa Write fer 





PEDIGREED COCKERELS FOR SALE 
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MARKET POULTRY BY 
CARLOT 


ttn years ago a plan which resulted 
. in assembling and marketing poultry 
in carlots at the highest market prices 
was worked out and put into practice in 
Clarke County, Alabama. C. L. Hollings- 
worth, county agent, and J. B. Sylvest, 
then of the Southern Railway, were the 
originators. Others codperated with them. 
The method Spread to other vounties ; 
and this year it is to be put into opera- 
tion anywhere in the state where it is 
needed. 

Announcement of this has been made 
by J. D. Moore and J. B. Sylvest, exten- 
sion marketing specialists of Auburn. 
The county agents, the home agents, the 
county Farm Bureaus, the State Farm 
Bureau, the railroads, and others con- 
cerned will codperate. The first cars ‘will 
start rolling in February and the move- 
ment will continue throughout the season. 

In brief, the plan consists of starting a 
poultry car at some selected point, as- 
sembling poultry there, and then moving 
it on to other stations until it is loaded. 
It will then be mshed to market. Most 
of them will go to the North and East, 
New York being the main market. 


A representative of a big poultry con- 
cern will be with each car to receive the 
poultry and to make payment. There is 
no delay, no quibbling. Owners will be 
paid when they deliver poultry; and that 
will result in the best market price by 
selling direct to a big buyer. 

The county agents will have charge 
of the movement of cars and of the pro- 
ject in their respective counties. Others 











“‘codperating with them will make it possi- 


ble to succeed in a big way. It is esti- 
mated that between 30 and 50 cars of 
Alabama poultry will go to market this 
way this season. P. O. DAVIS. 





| WAR ON POULTRY DISEASES | 


' 





ACILLARY white diarrhea —the 
most destructive poultry disease 
known—will be banished from Alabama 
if the leaders of poultry work have their 
way. The poultry department of the 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, 
the state department of agriculture, the 
Alabama Farm Bureau, county agents, 
home demonstration agents, and poultry- 
men are waging a joint war on it. 

Prof. John E. Ivey, head of the de- 
partment of poultry, and G. A. Trollope, 
extension poultryman, Auburn, announce 
that the work has advanced to where there 
are now in Alabama, flocks of all the 
popular breeds from which this disease 


has ‘been removed. Blood testing work 


was done by the state department of ag- 
riculture. As owners removed from their 
flocks all reactors and took other sani- 
tary precautions to insure the removal 
of the disease, flocks have been accredited 
by the Alabama Farm Bureau Poultry 
Association. Therefore, those who buy 
hatching eggs or baby chicks from these 
flocks are protected. 


As to how destructive this disease is 
Prof. Ivey and Mr. Trollope referred to 
a report from the Kansas experiment sta- 
tion reviewing five years of work. It 
showed that the normal loss of baby chicks 
in flocks free from this disease is 10 per 
cent. Where the disease is present the 
normal loss is 36 per cent. Using these 
figures they said that if 100 baby chicks 
are bought for 15 cents each from flocks 
free from bacillary white diarrhea the 
90 which live will cost 17 cents each; if 
they come from a disease-infected flock 
the 64 which live will cost 28 cents. And 
there are other losses due to this disease 








Home Grounds Beautiflied 
Easily and Economically! 























Here’s NEW help forthose 

ning to beautify their home The 
most elaborate, authentic guide to proper 
selection of Shrubs, Ornamental Shade 


Wena cuteness ak 
us something of your plans on the coupon 
—or in a letter. Sco Aiustration of this Big 
“Beautifying” Book below—and write us 
at once. 


Plant a Home Orchard, Too 


Even just a few Stark Trees will give your 
family an abundance of fresh fruit in sea- 
son—and for winter use. Learn about 

amazing Starking, Golden Delicious and 
our other famous fruits. name and 


address for FREE copy of the Big 1928 
Stark Fruit Tree Carslog. 

Raise the NEW BURBANK 
Flowers and Vegetables 


—of which we are sole and ex- 
clusive distributors. 

















































| STARK BRO’S, Box 942 Louisiana, Mo. | a 
and New Burbank Power and Vegetabis fo 


| Fru 
Seed 


Gg wean Biv kcaccodece te worth of Shrubs, ete. | 
Senay glaat...2-iscosess-s fruit trees this Spring. | 
ilies nivhcnciintinbindestecapinegresinaiiae | 

| bah akiccea eee 

| SOPRA De corevsseessesncnnennersenssees 


— cca e tere rere eeeeeeereee 
ST LT 


REFERENCE SPECIAL 
FEBRUARY’ 18th 
WATCH FOR IT! 








GET YOUR ROOFING 
DIRECT FROM FACTORY 














Buyers of hatching eggs and baby 
chicks outside of Alabama are urged by 
Mr. Ivey and Mr. Trollope to write to the 

















Send me FREE SAMPLES, Direct 


poorlue AND BUILD ines’ 


Perrre Tee 











8 sce tn ARS aD os Eis ARMIES a a ele Vi SRI Boe oe” 


5 


a retail 


store ideal 
that 


ACK of every great industry are the ideals of 
some pioneer, some leader, some master-mind 
—that hew close to the line of some great 


principle. To operate in strict 
conformity with the principles 
of the Golden Rule was the 
ideal of Mr. J. C. Penney 
when he founded the family of 
J. C. Penney Company Depart- 
ment Stores in 1902. 


This ideal, this pledge, was un- 
failingly kept in his first Store. 
No one was disappointed. Be- 
cause people had confidence in 
Mr. Penney, they bought his 
goods and returned for more. 


The Store—small but guided by 


an unwavering ideal— 
was the beginning of a 
mercantile achievement 
which, twenty-six years 
later, was to be a boon 
to the consuming public 
thruout the United States. 











The Famous Nation-Wide Values 
to Be Had at Our Stores in 


New Spring Coats and Dresses 
For Women, Misses and Juniors 


—in the latest styles, colors 
and aterials — invite 
your immediate attention 


The work-dresses of the house—Our House 
Frocks at 79 cents—are preferred by thousands 
because of their superiority and style. 


We recommend Jaciel Toilet Goods 
for we know them to be pure, effica- 
cious and a delight to use. Sold only- 
in our stores. 
For Men and Young Men, Our Hats at $2.98 
and $3.98 and Our Caps at $1.98, represent 
an unusually high craftsmanship and styling. 








- SCPENNEY 











The J..C. Penney Company today has 954 De- 
partment Stores, scattered over 46 States, which 
serve with the same faithfulness, millions of men, 


women and children. 


Courteous treatment, a sym- 
pathetic interest in the buying 
problems of customers, built-in 
quality that lasts and a fair price 
—from these people have learn- 
ed to have confidence in the 
Company and its operations. 
Large buying resources are made 
to function to the economical 
advantage of the public. 


The J. C. Penney Company 
Store nearest you, cordially in- 
vites you to call, to judge for 


yourself its values and its preparedness to-serve you 
well and save you more. 


Our Spring Store News Catalog will tell you of 
many economies. If your address is not on the mail- 
ing list of our Store nearest you, please send it. The 
Catalog will be ready soon after March first. 


and Shoes, for 





‘where savings are greatest ’’ 


For Address of Our Store Nearest You—Address Home Offices: 330. West 34th Street, New 
York City—954 Stores in 46 States— 


Illinois 27% Massachusetts 9 { New Hampshire 2 i 


é Oregon 
Indiana 35 Michigan New Jersey 3 
Iowa : 49 | 

t 


Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
So. Carolina 
So. Dakota 
Tennessee 


Alabama 8 Ps 
Arizona 14 
Arkansas 7 
California 70 
Colorado 22 
Connecticut -4 


Georgia 11 


Minnesota New Mexico 10 
Kansas 34 Mississippi New York - 
Kentucky 11 Missouri No. Carolina 
Louisiana 6 Montana No. Dakota 

Maine 7 Nebraska Ohio 

Maryland 2 Nevada Oklahoma 





YS Ye RN ates 





